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Our Contributors’ Page 


Among all races and peoples, since God has left no nation without his wit- 
nesses, there are God-fearing people who long for the day of a universal 
justice and righteousness. Only by the co-operation of these multitudes can 
peace and understanding arrive. In the article: 1m God: No East and West, 
the Editor urges a rapprochement among men of good will. 


The article on Rufus Jones was already at the printer’s when the news of 
Dr. Jones’ death saddened the religious world. Many articles will soon be 
devoted to the memory of this great Christian leader. Perhaps no other will 
appear from the standpoint of a Buddhist, as in the accompanying estimate 
of Shien G-Ming: Rufus Jones: A Buddhist View. 


In a number devoted so largely to East-West relations an appropriate setting 
is provided for Commander Lippincott’s appreciative yet discriminating 
Gandhi's Tribute. 


There are now so many types of Personalism that we may expect discord 
within the family. Professor Green of Centenary College, Hackettstown, New 
Jersey, provides one point of view on The Humanism of Jacques Maritain. 


Philosophy has long betrayed itself by the neglect of metaphysics. This il- 
logical phenomenon is discussed by Professor Odd Hagen of the Union 
School of Theology, Géttenberg, Sweden: On The Fear of Metaphysics. 
Almost simultaneously came an article from one of our more frequent con- 
tributors, M. Whitcomb Hess: The Flight from Metaphysics. 


In days when democracy must defend itself, the timely article of Professor 
Willis Moore of the University of Tennessee will make unusual appeal to our 
readers—On Justifying Democracy. 


Geraldine Wildon Carr, honored for her own sake as well as for the memory 
of her distinguished husband, the late Herbert Wildon Carr, raises an inter- 
esting question in the article: Shakespeare, Browning and the Self. 


Professor Paul Meadows of the University of Nebraska discusses important 
issues of the day in Technological Change and Human Conflict. Professor 
Meadows moved to Nebraska last year from Montana State University. 


Frances Azile Taylor and Antonia Y. Schwab have each contributed verse 
appropriate to the season. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from thos 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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“SUNDOWN” 


4 When Pat is fabled to have been showing his 
newly arrived countryman the wonders of Amer- 
ica, it is said that they happened on a snake, which 
Pat promptly killed. 


§q What amazed his friend the most was not so 
much the snake as the writhing of its body after 
it was dead. 


{ Thereupon he demanded whether it were not 
yet dispatched. 


q Pat confidently affirmed that the writhings 
would come to an end at sundown, carefully ex- 
plaining: “He’s dead but he ain’t conscious of 
It yit.” 

q Such would bea fair characterization of many of 
the hang-overs of present day thought and action, 
so reluctant are men to leave the “low-vaulted 
past” for a newer dwelling of any description. 


{ Thus we have the spectacle of professional sci- 
entists defending notions that have already been 
abandoned by their more distinguished leaders: 


{_ Politicians, hopeful of thrusting newly hatched 
ideas back into the shell, from which they have 
emerged, and resuming as usual: 


{ Theologians fumbling in the archives of the 
past to learn what they should truly believe—as if 
there were no present and revealing God. 


{ Old points of view, watchwords, standards and 
partial understandings continue to stir: “dead but 
not yet conscious of it.” 


{ But nothing is more certain than sundown. 


RSF: 


THE LANTERN 
OF DIOGENES 
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In God: No East and West 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


That which is called the Christian religion existed among the an- 
cients and never did not exist, from the beginning of the human race 
until Christ came in the flesh, at which time the true religion which 
already existed began to be called Christianity. 

—St. Augustine: Lib. de Vera Religione 


There cannot be found the least particle of wisdom, light, righteous- 
ness, power, rectitude, or sincere truth which does not proceed from 
Him [God] and claim Him for its author. 

—Calvin: Institutes, Ch. II, Bk. I, Allen, Tr. 


S. AUGUSTINE AND CALVIN are not often 
listed among the liberals, but in these words they stand for a uni- 
versalism that, uttered by a contemporary, would be repugnant to 
many of their present admirers. We have here a broad charter for 
efforts at world-understanding in religion. Yet each of these men 
held strong convictions which they felt were in no wise compro- 
mised by the catholicity of their faith. Within the Christian fold the 
tolerance of these statements has too often been forgotten in the 
pursuit of an exclusiveness which dwells on differences that not only 
make reasonable approach to other faiths impossible, but divides 
Christendom into warring sects, fighting for modes of expression, 
academic disputations, and even manner of dress, in the face of 2 
world that perishes from unbelief and wickedness. To such a Chris- 
tendom tolerance is practically unknown, for tolerance is only pres- 
ent in those who have strong convictions coupled with a willingness 
to hear and to give attention to opposing views. 
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Our Non-co-oPERATIVE Wor LD 


A recent attempt was made “to join believers in God of diver- 
gent faiths for universal action to bring mankind to face spiritual 
realities” —“to seek their co-operation in setting up a committee on 
how to make the peoples of the world grasp what they must do to 
create and maintain a peaceful World Order.” The shocking out- 
come was that, with almost unanimous accord, the leaders of or- 
ganized Christianity refused even to discuss any common efforts. 
Allowance must, of course, be made for the fact that many organi- 
zations are already in the field with the same avowed object, and that 
there could be honest distrust of any given leadership, yet the trag- 
edy of the situation remains that none of the approved organizations, 
so far as we know, has ever expressed itself effectively toward a 
world-understanding among all believers in God. In fact, among 
those organizations committed to such an effort, there is jealousy and 
refusal to co-operate which might be based on no more salient reason 
than unwillingness to share the credit of accomplishment. Some of 
the correspondents refused from lack of faith in any such effort, 
some from consideration of the financial expense, some from “over- 
work,” some because “it is not our way,” some fearing to express 
an opinion because of their superiors, some purely evasive, and one 
at least because the God of others was not “the God of Christ,” 
meaning thereby nothing more than his own sectarian interpretation 
of that term. 

Almost simultaneously with this “refusal,” a leading Christian 
minister’ had the hardihood to make an appeal that he feared would 
shock his fellow Christians at his boldness in writing: 


In every country there are multitudes of men and women 
who believe in the Golden Rule, the intrinsic spiritual pos- 
sibilities of man, and the common kinship of God. In the 
faith of these hundreds of millions of religious people lies 
the cement with which world peace and international 
friendship could be built, but they are enlisted among so 


1Norman Vincent Peale in The American Magazine, June 1948. 
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Many competing factions that the main power of their 
good will is dissipated and their best efforts prove fruitless. 


One can express his feeling of shock at such a situation without 
impugning the motives of honest men, hard pressed with the serv- 
ing of tables, or so indoctrinated that they cannot see over the walls 
of traditional beliefs, or so overwhelmed at the divisions within 
Christendom itself that such efforts seem quixotic. To at least one 
shocked observer there arises out of this deadlock a question which 
will not down, and which requires an answer: is Christianity a uni- 
versal religion? If it is, it makes terrific demands on the present gen- 
eration of Christians accustomed to think of a partial and segregated 
world and culture in spite of the efficiency of the missionary en- 
terprise. 


Whuicu Gop? 


Let us face frankly the problem posed by one of the answers 
given: “If all religions speak of God, we have to ask: ‘which God?’ 
We only believe in the God of the revelation in Jesus Christ.” 

The men of another faith might justly inquire after the meaning 
of these words. What was the manifestation of God in Christ? Was 
it the revelation of a theological dogma, or was it the manifestation 
of a sacrificial love? Was the object of that revelation the achieve- 
ment of uniformity of opinion or of righteous character among men? 
What were the marks of deity in Christ? Did he or did he not expect 
these same marks to appear in his followers? Was he bent on the 
revelation of theological subtleties or the empowering of his follow- 
ers for a way of life? If the former, something must have gone wrong 
since we still have the disputations of Dominican and Franciscan, of 
Calvinist and Arminian, of Pedo-baptist and Unitarian. If the latter, 
there can be only one God, the God of righteous conduct, who is 
served, however imperfectly, by every honest soul that seeks Him. 
And how shall they seek him, unless as Augustine once said, they 
“had already found Him,” and that through His ever-present Spirit 
which leads men into all truth. Wherever then, we find righteous- 
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ness, the struggle after truth, sacrificial love, we find the immanent 
God who is no respecter of persons but offers himself freely to all 
men. The importance of the recognition of the God in Christ is the 
identification of this Divine Spirit working in man himself with the 
transcendent and Eternal. An effort to identify the God in Christ 
with our merely human and partial interpretation, and with that 
alone and exclusively, is to fall into the very paganism from which 
Christianity would have us escape. If our God is the God of all men 
and of the whole earth, then, wherever the fruits of the spirit ap- 
pear, we have in any life in which they appear an evidence of the 
indwelling God, the very God of Christ under whatever name. 
The growing consciousness of our age, in spite of its divisions, 
strifes, class, race and national prejudices, wars of extermination, is 
the factuality of one world, and the artificiality of all our divisions. 
We sink or swim together; slavery for one is slavery for all. We live 
in an indivisible partnership. In the mere matter of food we are 
slowly discovering that all of us must tighten our belts and volun- 
tarily share if we are not to be plunged into the revolution of starved 
and neglected multitudes. Physical survival is now dependent on 
world co-operation. We can begin to love our neighbor or perish. 
But the empowering inspiration for this can come only through a 
profound belief that the God that was in Christ, and who seeks to 
be in full degree in every human being, presents a commanding code 
of ethics to provide the solution for our deepest problems. This is 
why the attitude of religionists is crucial: of Christianity to show the 
way; of the other religions in contact with the unnumbered masses 
of world population to co-operate. The solution cannot be local, 
provincial, racial, or sectarian, it must be so universal as to commend 
itself to all earnest seekers after the way of truth and life. It must 
move outside the range of credal statement or academic theory to 
take hold upon the realities of living. So long as we live in the region 
of belief, there is no chance that we can see absolutely eye to 
eye. No two of us can even grasp the statement of the Apostles’ 
Creed in exactly the same meaning, but only according to our early 
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training, the traditions in which we were raised, our education, our 
attitude toward life and our understanding of God. In the realm of 
action, however, righteousness, mercy, brotherly love, are easily 
recognizable by every stripe of belief, and here we can come to- 
gether, however diverse may be the explanation of the Divine Mys- 
tery which satisfies our reason. It may be difficult to persuade men 
of our Christian theology; it will be easy to get them to acknowl- 
edge the authority of His manner of living if we ourselves will 
practice it. In religion and in life nothing can take the place of char- 
acter which bears within itself, wherever it appears, the evidence 
of the Divine. 

Can Christians not recognize the good in Gandhi as Christlike? 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan writes of him? that 


His profound sincerity of spirit, his freedom from hatred 
and malice, his mastery over himself, his human, friendly, 
all-embracing charity, his strong conviction which he 
shared with the great ones of history that the martyrdom 
of the body is nothing compared with the defilement of the 
soul, a conviction which he successfully put to the test in 
many dramatic situations and now in this final act of sur- 
render, show the impact of religion on life, the impact of 
the eternal values on the shifting problems of the world 
of time... 

Gandhi’s death was a classical ending of his life. He died 
with the name of God on his lips and love in his heart. Even 
as he received the bullet wounds he greeted his murderer 
and wished him well. 


Is it necessary in this case to ask “Which God?” Gandhi was perhaps 
the most Christlike man of our generation. Was not his God, the 


God of Christ? 
In Gop TuereE Is No East anp WEsT 


The problems thus raised search the Christian claim to its very 
depth. Is God an ever-present, pervasive spirit, the source of every 


2Hibbert Journal, April 1948. 
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good and perfect gift, or is He not? If He is, then every generous 
impulse that stirs the spirit of man, every creative good, every 
work of love and self-sacrifice proceeds from that inspiring source 
to which the righteous yield. Furthermore, if He is to be deemed 
the Creator of the world, He must be back of the never-ceasing 
processes of the present order, bringing to bear in chromosome and 
gene, the activity of a Divine Purpose. “The sea is His and He made 
it,’ not once alone, but now He creates and holds it within bounds 
through the orderly processes of Nature. This we must admit if we 
are to find any rational explanation of reality. Shall we fear a drop 
to pantheism by such admission? Not if we remember that imma- 
nence and transcendence are not contradictories, but the comple- 
mentary sides of every personality; contrapletes, the late John 
Wright Buckham would have called them. Immanence and tran- 
scendence, meeting together, imply the presence of a person, human 
or Divine. In some sense the artist may be held to be immanent in 
his work, yet transcendent over it. His picture speaks of him, of his 
personality, of his education, of his enthusiasms, of his view of life 
and art, and in that sense it is unique. He is manifest in every line 
and color. Yet if you were to gather in one spot all his work, you 
would not have him, for he transcends it all, and becomes increas- 
ingly expressive in other works. God too if He is a Person must be 
in His work at the same time that he transcends it. 

Only by some such reasoning may we rationally maintain that 
God was so satisfyingly present in the Man of Nazareth as to assure 
his Deity. But to make such a claim we must also admit his universal 
character. His way of life can become mandatory for us only as it 
is mandatory for every human being and He can be presumed to 
play no favorites. That half-starved and ignorant child in the slums, 
the diseased beggar by the road side, the benighted black man in the 
jungle, even the man of crime, must be held as infinitely dear to 
God as we. The lost Prodigal, the lost sheep, the falling sparrow, all 
are a part of His system of relationships for which He has a care. 
So He is bound by His character to welcome every feeblest step to- 
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ward His understanding and His service. Even if it be a fetish 
which revolts the mind of intelligence, if it works a fear of unright- 
eousness, and an approach to goodness, it must be considered as be- 
ing within the scope of the Divine solicitude, an opening, the point 
of application for a higher and nobler sentiment. 

Every son of man is to be seen as bearing an intrinsic worth, a 
unique possibility springing out of his individual and voluntary re- 
lationship to the Divine Will as he understands it. This relationship 
is a response to “the light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” Wherever then are discovered the fruits of right- 
eousness, those fruits which can only be inspired from above, there 
is a response to that same Divine light which was revealed in Christ 
as identical with God. The heart of the Christian message was to 
bring to the world the consciousness that “We need not climb the 
heavenly steeps” to discover God, whose dwelling-place, most cher- 
ished, is within the heart of man himself. The task of God was not 
to be the lowering of God, but the elevation of man to his status of 
divine sonship, the realization of a new step in world evolution, the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. In this task the Man of Nazareth 
was unique with the uniqueness of personality, first-born among 
many brethren, giving the true meaning of God as tabernacling in 
the hearts of men, his preferred dwelling-place, whose glory we 
behold in Christ as in a glass. Wherever this Gospel is accepted and 
lived, man comes to a new dignity of personality which is the special 
need of our day. We may dip our denominational, sectarian, or in- 
dividual cup into the sea of the Divine Mercy which takes beauti- 
fully the confinement and contour of the holding vessel. It is genu- 
ine sea-water, but it is not the ocean whose expanses are past human 
comprehension. God’s mercy is wider than any cup of grace we 
may thrust into it, “broader than the wideness of the sea.” 


Wuat Hope? 


The main question now seems to be: by what means is it pos- 
sible to make man aware of his higher heritage? How can he be led 
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to take that new step in evolution for which the late Comte du Noiiy 
called in his last work: Human Destiny? This step is made possible 
by the presence in man of spiritual choices. The appearance of 
moral freedom which cannot be coerced and which even God re- 
spects because it is the basis of moral character constituting man a 
copartner in the creation of a new world wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. Because of global communication and interdependence, 
now for the first time a generally apparent fact, localisms, provin- 
cialisms, isolationisms, political, social, or religious, are obsolete. We 
now stand at the turn of the road whence it is given this generation 
to take the new step in evolution or to return to the sloughs of ani- 
malism, the darkness of moral night. The time is here when it is 
truer than ever before in human history that to sow to the wind is 
to reap a tragic whirlwind. This crisis calls for a quality of faith and 
action never before demanded of human beings, a crisis in which 
old measures and watchwords are insufficient. Fortifications, battle- 
ments, food, scientific invention cannot solve a situation which calls, 
first of all, for moral regeneration, and it is moral regeneration which 
we should seek rather than adjustment of theological clichés. All 
the faith in righteousness, justice and truth which the world pos- 
sesses must be mobilized for co-operative effort. The Conference 
at Madras implemented with the Layman’s Report was urged to de- 
vote one section of its work to the calling in of accredited repre- 
sentatives of other faiths to consider what were the measures in 
which all could unite for the peace of the world. To some observers 
the opportunity seemed to be side-stepped in the interest of a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of predestination. To have a united Christen- 
dom, seemingly so impossible of achievement, is not enough. The 
great bulk of the world’s population lives outside of Christendom. 
So long as men have minds and freedom, they will never be able to 
agree in their opinions, but when great issues are at stake they can 
unite for action. As in the biological sphere, so in the religious there 
is virtue in dissymmetry, but the day has arrived when social, po- 
litical, and even economic problems demand religion for solution. 
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It would be easy at this point to suggest the way of philosophy 
as the possible road to better understanding. Personalism, with its 
doctrine of the unique status of man and his intrinsic worth, has a 
common appeal and forms the basis of all true democracy. It might 
provide the temporary platform for a new appraisal of the ends that 
religions hold in common, a more universal interpretation of Christ- 
ianity itself, without raising the divisive distinctions of theology. But 
something deeper than philosophical persuasion is required in this 
tragic hour. Solutions can come only through the convictions of 
religion. Even religion as we know it must take on a new aspect of 
universalism, for in this cramped and unitary world provincialism 
in religion is paganism. To worship in some high hill of doctrine for 
exclusive rights to Divine favor is not enough, “for the time cometh 
when neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem” shall men seek 
the Father. To resort to some mystic grotto of conformity, that 
may pass by others while conferring fertility upon our fields, or to 
pray for the blessing of our‘arms and the confusion of our enemies, 
without first bathing “our swords in Heaven” will not bring the day 
of peace. Our prayers must include our enemies and the universal 
need, and they must be made to no partial or tribal god but to the 
God of the whole earth. Thus only can we secure the mandate of 
the Holy Ghost which it is promised shall guide us into all truth, for 
in God there is no East and West. 


Rufus Jones: A Buddhist View 


BY 


SHIEN G-MING 


TRANSLATED BY ROBERT MORTON HAZELTON 


I 


O,.. pay I was browsing through the 
pamphlets in the Pendle Hill Library and I happened upon one 
written by Rufus M. Jones, entitled The Quaker’s Faith. It proved 
to be very interesting and struck me particularly with the similarity 
of the principles therein enunciated to those of Buddhism. 

Professor Jones proposed in his pamphlet a number of problems. 
These were: 

1. Is there one world or two? 

2. Is God within or without? 

3. Is Quakerism a way of life? 

In answer to these Professor Jones wrote: 

1. There is one and only one world which humans share with 

God. 

2. God is found within, not without. We can find Him only by 

deep contemplation within our own minds. 

3- Quakerism is not apart from life and business but is in fact, 

a way of life. 

This theory is identical with that of Buddhism, as I have learned 
it from my teachers in China. In fact, the same formulation can be 
applied exactly. 

For example, take the question whether there is one world or 
two. The philosophers of Buddhism answer: the world is one; there 
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is no other “higher” one. The endeavor of some religious sects to 
prepare men to leave this world and go to another “higher” one is 
a great mistake. Some people, of course, ask: If the world is one and 
Buddha shares it with us, then why cannot we see Him? Since we 
cannot, then it must be that Buddha is in another world. Or else 
there isn’t any such thing and there is no necessity that we should 
strive to advance ourselves. If there is only this world, then we 
should settle ourselves down to enjoy it. This, again, is a mistake 
for the Buddha has said: “The world is One, really One; when we 
are fully sensible of this we shall have no doubt.” 

Of course, within the one, real universe, there are many worlds 
resultant from the limitations of individual sensibility. That is, the 
same actual facts of existence will appear to the awareness of different 
individuals in different ways. Consequently in appearance there 
are many worlds, where in reality there is but one. For example, 
there is the ocean which, in human perception and consequently in 
human thinking, is an external factor to be dealt with in external 
terms. On the other hand, to the fish the same ocean is like atmos- 
phere. It forms part of his every moment of living and of every 
breath he takes. In his world it is the essence of all good, as is for 
us the air we breathe. 

Then there is earth which to land creatures is comforting and 
warm; to the fish it is dry, burning, and quite disgusting. There is 
the same daytime and the same nighttime but to the world of the 
nighthawk, these have the opposite significance that they have for 
day creatures. Dung, which to some creatures is an object of ex- 
treme disgust, is to others food and environment. 

Even as in the world of animal creatures so it is in the world of 
human living. A person with senses in equilibrium finds this earth 
very solid and steady; but to one suffering from a spell of dizziness, 
it seems to be a whirl going round and round so that he must fall. 
To one person a sauce will taste very delicious while to another it 
will be sickening. That which to one is sweet will be to another 
bitter; that which is bitter will be to another sweet. Then there may 
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be a moonlight night with an expansive landscape, a green moun- 
tain and a murmuring stream. To one of optimistic turn, it may be 
a rare example of beauty full of life and cheerfulness; but to a 
lover who has been jilted, how melancholy it can be. How great 
will be the hurt of that same moon; how intense will be the disturb- 
ance caused by the murmurings of that same stream? In all of these 
we see how the same world is different in appearance as it relates 
to different sentient beings. As the Buddha has said: “ Earth is clean, 
when your mind is clean. Earth is dirty, only for the reason that 
your mind is dirty.” 

The forms of all things are transformed by the process of sen- 
sation. Their appearance is dependent upon the operation of per- 
ceptual equipment which does not, however alter their real nature. 
Herein is contained the reason why we cannot see Buddha and why 
we cannot be satisfied with present conditions but must strive for 
self-improvement. Self-improvement is the means by which we 
come to a stage of increased awareness in which we see the world 
as one. 

In this way the Buddha explained the oneness of the universe. 


II 


After the one, it is appropriate to take the question of whether 
God is within or without. Here the philosophers answer: Buddha 
is within, not without. Buddha is not absolutely different from us 
but we are equal to Him in the realm of Pure Reason. The differ- 
ence is that the Buddha was able to keep entirely in Pure Reason, 
in which state there was no more desire, no more evil. Humans are 
not able to attain this but must always have some desire in their 
make-up. 

However, although we cannot attain to the state of the Buddha, 
at present, everyone has the potentiality within himself so that one 
day he may attain to the state of the Buddha. He may, in fact, be- 
come the Buddha by cutting off desire and evil and coming to exist 
in Pure Reason completely. 
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Sakyamuni Buddha has said: 


Everyone is able to speak about Buddha, but in speaking 

about Buddha no one really knows the Buddha. Who is 

Buddha? It is your own Pure Reason. Not even as external 

as the words you speak, it is that so intimate that no words 

express it. 
If you want to become the Buddha, no one on the outside can help 
you, not even Sakyamuni Buddha. We must know that this something 
we cannot get from outside but only from inside our own selves. 

This Pure Reason which a man shares with every man is the most 

valuable thing, the most honorable thing in the world. There is no 
other thing higher or superior to it. It is self-existent, self-identical, 
self-sufficient, absolutely simple, without beginning and without 
end. It is completely perfect and everlasting. It exists in every man, 
even in the “bad” man. A man that is “bad” has much desire and 
evil; nevertheless, the Pure Reason is not lost. Desire and evil are 
like clouds and fog. When clouds and fog shut out the sun we do 
not say that the sun is lost. In like manner, the “bad” man whose 
mind is covered by desire and evil has still within him that poten- 
tiality by which he may yet become the Buddha. 


Il 


From this theory of the oneness of Nature and of the essential 
Buddha-Nature of every man we come to see the answer to the 
question: Is Buddhism a way of life? It is, of course, a most impor- 
tant way of life and a powerful method of nourishing and develop- 
ment in Pure Reason during the period when we grow up, in our 
time of serving society. 

What does this mean? There are two directions in which the 
Buddhist nourishes and develops his Pure Reason, One is medita- 
tion and the other is by the way of life. They are equally impor- 
tant for they both contribute to the development by which we can 
bring out Pure Reason in ourselves. 

Meditation is a way of leaving desire. It is a period of with- 
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drawal in which we shut out desires and worldly ideas. Therein the 
Pure Reason is given a chance to grow within our consciousness. It 
is much like a body of water. In the time of storm and winds, dirt 
and dust are mixed up in the water. In a time of calm, if the winds 
and storms are shut out, then the dust and dirt will settle to the 
bottom. In this way, the water will gradually become clean and 
able to reflect the way of Heaven. In like manner, when we retire 
in such a way that desire has left us, Pure Reason is made more and 
more clear. We are able to arrive at a state of cleanliness. 

Of course, this part of the process is only a means to an end. 
It is not enough in itself to bring about a complete state of Pure 
Reason. In order to develop even further we must do something to 
this Pure Reason, itself. This first state of consciousness must be 
infused and increased from the inside. In a daily practice of medita- 
tion, it will grow and grow. In time there will come a day when all 
the desires and all the evil of our human nature are burned and 
rooted out by it. In this stage, the Pure Reason will completely 
emerge from ourselves, the clouds and the fog will be dissolved and 
the sun will shine full in the sky. When this is so and we have 
reached such a state, then we will be as divine as Buddha. 

How can we do it? What is the way to practice it? We cannot 
leave the world and society. Moreover the world and society are 
the only place to practice it. It is only here that we may experience 
Pure Reason. If we act in accordance with the way of Pure Reason 
during the time when we are engaged in the world of affairs, then 
we will leave the ways of desire and evil. As we increase the ways 
in which our activity is derived from Pure Reason, then our con- 
sciousness of Pure Reason will increase day by day, year after year, 
with our further experience. In the last stage, all desire and evil 
will be no more existent, being extinguished by the experience of 
Pure Reason. ‘Then when evils and desires are extinguished through 
the experience of Pure Reason, this will be present completely in 
our consciousness. In this state, if we have it and keep it complete, 
we will be as divine as Buddha. 
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‘Thus we see that the way of Buddha is not a way out of life but 
a way of life. It is an experience of Pure Reason through the whole 
of our conscious existence. We cannot possibly get this from out- 
side, but only from the inside. No one can help anyone, except as 
he practices and nourishes the way of Pure Reason in every moment, 
in every breath he takes. 

There are two ways of life in the One Universe. The one is the 
way of desires and evils that leads to iniquities and differences in 
conscious awareness. The other is the way of goodness and char- 
ity that comes from motivation by Pure Reason and which leads to 
awareness of the One. Which one will you choose and which con- 
sequent results will you prefer to have? The responsibility for 
what you will be in the future does not rest upon someone or some- 
thing outside; it rests squarely upon yourself. 


AFTER AUTUMN 


By Frances AZILE TAYLOR 


That spring can perish with a mood—that all 
Of dreaming can be one with death; 

That summer’s madness beats against the wall 
Of autumn’s vain regret—I know. And yet, 


I cannot bear with winter in these waiting years 
When all of living yields some small half-truth. 
Better the rainbow’s broken arc—and tears, 
Than silent wisdom and her dull content. 


Gandhi’s Tribute 


BY 


H. H. LIPPINCOTT 


\ \ HEN the bullet of an assassin cut down 
Gandhi, the Orient with stark wonder stopped in its tracks! 

The larger world, itself an already organized desperation, looked 
on to ponder the twilight of an empire and the death of a God! 

The once-great England, now nervously tinkering with the 
mechanics of its society, fought to stave off its own collapse, while 
dramatic death forgot the little brown-skinned man into immor- 
tality. 

Spiritual forces are fated to make the dead Gandhi everlasting! 
Worshiping mortals are already building a kind of religion at his 
shrine. Seldom does a spirit like his walk the lonely way of great- 
ness. His unique likeness we shall not see again. 

Among the flood of tributes lovingly piled upon his memory, 
even among those sobbing up out of uncritical emotionalism, we 
should not, perhaps, forget another and a most important tribute— 
the tribute of Gandhi himself. The whole lifetime drama of the 
man is a spiritualized salute to something in the British soul! 

The English nation may not with seas of suffering wash out its 
continents of crime but realism will not forget how the genius of 
“ats finest hours” mitigates, to some extent, the shadows of the past. 
At desperate spots in history England has been the thoroughbred 
standing like steel and set cement against tyranny and terror. 

Take the case of Gandhi whose greatnesses were real! Some 
called him a “half-naked little fakir.” Bernard Shaw dubbed him 
“not a man but a phenomenon.” Loved or hated, the invisible engines 
of his stubborn will when set in motion shot effective tremors to 
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the nerve tips of the world! He lit vestal fires in the unlighted 
chambers of mankind’s soul! He was himself a kind of real unreality! 
He dramatized the good life and its goal. He was big and great. The 
worship of the future will make him bigger and greater than he was. 
But—and this is the amazing point—he lived and staged his perfectly 
stupendous show by the sufferance and permission of the British 
people! 

There is no involved argument to make. The truth is crystal clear 
for a reason of ghastly simplicity: in any other kingdom on earth 
no Gandhi would have been permitted. In any other empire that 
kind of concentrated dynamite would have been snuffed out before 
a fuse could sputter! Anywhere else, in Russia for instance, so stub- 
born and wily a genius would never have been allowed to pyramid 
himself into “a saint.” 

But the English, in deference to something in the nature of their 
being, watched this strange spark whip itself into a world-wide 
flame. They looked on as this blob of spiritualized human mercury 
fanfared itself into an accumulation of personal power that was to 
surprise and amaze the world. 

With unimaginable shrewdness Gandhi squeezed out of the 
permitting privilege all he could get from it! He tried new and daring 
combinations with the emotional passions of man. He learned the 
game of moral power. He invented the refinements and tricks that 
could load hate with the soft forgetfulness of a self-advertising love. 

It was a terrific weapon! He could pull the trigger of this silent 
gun and instantly register major shocks on the emotional seismo- 
graphs in the hearts of sensitive millions around the world. 

In an era without historical parallel this one has gone in for 
“personal power”—and among those names that have reached top- 
flight fame, this little barrister with a loincloth leads them all! By 
the sufferance and permitting greatness of the English spirit he per- 
formed like, and counseled with, the powers which earth’s millions 
look upon as gods. The theater that made possible Gandhi’s immense 
and immortal act was built out of the timbers provided by the deep 
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moral nature of the British. Anywhere else he would have been the 
unknown and powerless victim of political liquidation! This should 
never be forgotten! 

This does not unfairly detract from the greatnesses of our now 
immortal Gandhi, who was, of course, simply human. Human mo- 
tives are never as single-minded and pure as we imagine them to be. 
Gandhi loved to sit in the spotlight of the world. Press headlines 
put a gleam in his mischievous eyes. He relished the role of “saint.” 
His pacifism, as Nehru confesses, was “political,” not “religious.” 
It was a weapon he used with uncanny skill. There was “much of 
the dictator in him.” He was, hands down, a political boss. He ran 
“a Mahatmaism as authoritarian as anything” and as many of his 
best friends admit the whole movement was a “one-man show.” 

The thing that changed the whole trend of his life—that alter- 
cation with a British colonel in a tramcar that cut Gandhi to the 
quick—may have set, up a hatred that learned to use love as a power 
and that turned the sullen might of a deeply hurt genius into a 
greatness that fought to settle a score with the cosmos. Gandhi was 
a kind of Machiavellianism in reverse. His own morality, at places, 
bulged with distortion! He was a deft master in tantalizing into 
action certain levels of world emotions which by a sort of master 
right he could almost call his own. But he saw few real things 
straight. His spinning wheel solution was an absurd stupidity. 
Never did his moral blindness dramatize itself as it did when he 
praised the surrender of France to Hitler. In those fearfully dark 
hours when France fell and the whole heart of a decent world 
sagged with sorrow Gandhi came up with the pitiful moral distor- 
tion: “The French soldiers are brave but how much braver are those 
French statesmen who surrendered to Hitler and therefore hastened 
the day to peace.” Later he wrote (at a most critical period of the 
war) a letter to the British people telling them they ought to sur- 
render to Hitler, “giving over” he said, “your beautiful buildings, 
allowing these men, if they will, to take your lives and to kill your 
wives and your children. Let all that,” he said, “come to pass but 
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preserve the integrity of your inner spirit.” No darker advice 
clouds the pages of human history. This most pathetic misunder- 
standing of what was happening to the world is, itself, an unwitting 
tribute of Gandhi to the nobility of the British people. 

They had so conditioned and protected his world, and he had 
so unerringly come to depend absolutely upon this fact, that he 
simply could not conceive the abysmal depths to which the Nazis 
had fallen. He enjoyed and used the world Great Britain made for 
him! 

Because he lived in the genial and freedom-loving atmosphere 
of the greater English spirit it was possible for him to put on 
the Gandhi miracle! The little brown-skinned man with the loin- 
cloth never really understood this. With a “one-man-complex” and 
with a highly developed form of subtle egotism he lived and died 
with the idea that he himself, with no sufferance by or benefit of 
others, alone created the matchless Gandhi performance. 

Nothing is more pitiful than the concept that his technique 
would have melted Hitler into impotence. He never truly got the 
perspective that it worked in the British spheres of influence be- 
cause the British were what they are! This underlies the tribute to 
which we refer. 

Gandhi in Hitler’s world would have been a burned-out star 
before he began! 

In spite of his acknowledged greatness it would be grossly 
wrong to peg Gandhi higher than he deserves for that would be 
ethically discounting the holy memory of one of earth’s noblest sons. 

The truth is never bad for anybody or for anything! 

Gandhi, though most assuredly tipped with the light of heaven, 
was of the earth. He never broke the chains that bound him to the 
customs and superstitions of his time. One contemplates with 
‘ifted intellectual brow” the idea that this Seer of India wanted 
his ashes “consigned to the Ganges”—after they had been “washed 
in the milk of a sacred cow”—the Hindu ceremony that would 
“Jiberate his soul from the ties of earth.” 
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“T am essentially,” he often said, “a man of compromise because 
I am never sure I am right!” That, in itself, explains so much about 
the loincloth genius of the Orient. 

At any event, as the truly great Gandhi recently slipped from 
sight to take his place with the world’s immortals, and as he bade 
the human scene good-bye, the founding basis of his miracle and 
life became and will remain a permanent tribute to the British soul. 


FAITH 


By Antonia Y. SCHWAB 


The maple leaves from where I lie 

Are fingers lifted in the wind, 

They trace a pattern on the sky, 

An intricate design that holds 

Green loveliness above the sod 

Which hides and yet which may reveal 
The light of God. 


A shadow leaf, a silver leaf 

Are traced against the falling dusk; 

As strong and subtle as belief 

Are tracery of frond and branch, 

This roof of green above the sod 
Which hides and ye) which may reveal 
The light of God. . 


The Humanism of Jacques Maritain 


BY 


MARVIN WILSON GREEN 


AG FORTY YEARS AGO two youthful 
disciples of Henri Bergson at the Sorbonne hung a sign over their 
apartment door which read, A ’ Absolu—Entreprise de Démolitions. 
The world was yet to hear of Jacques Maritain and his young bride, 
but that sign became a prophetic symbol of the working technique 
of the recognized leader of contemporary Neo-Thomism, a tech- 
nique of wrecking, of synthesis, of a dedication of the entire process 
to the Absolute. 

Jacques Maritain was born on November 18, 1882, in Paris, 
received his early education at the Lycée Henri IV, and took his 
university education at the Sorbonne, where Bergson considered 
him the student who best understood his idealism and was best 
qualified to interpret it. In Mrs. Maritain’s biography of her husband’ 
the story of his brilliant teaching career is told. While his com- 
plete writings are almost too many to enumerate, a partial bibli- 
ography of some thirty-four books may be found with the 1942 
Aquinas lectures at Marquette, on “St. Thomas and the Problem 
of Evil.’” 

Our major concern in this paper is an evaluation of Maritain’s 
Thomistic humanism with his 1938 volume, “True Humanism,” as 
chief source. Twelve other works were necessary to formulate a 
complete picture.* His purpose is noble: to establish a theocentric 


1“To the Absolute—Wreckers at Work.” 

2Raissa Maritain, Les grandes amitiés, 1941; and the 1942 English translation, We Have 
Been Friends Together. 

3Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, pp. iv-v. 

4Scholasticism and Politics, 1940; Freedom in the Modern World, 1936, Three Re- 
formers: Luther, Descartes, Rousseau, 1936; The Rights of Man and Natural Law, 1943; 
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rather than an anthropocentric humanism by synthesizing the purest 
insights of classical humanism with those of socialist humanism in an 
organic relationship with the Incarnation of Christ. 

As is true of all Thomists, Maritain’s humanism is a closed system 
of relationships. To say “humanism” is at the same time to say 
“metaphysics” and “freedom” and “democracy,” as well as those 
things which humanism is not. In such a system there is order and 
harmony. More important, there is an elimination of that peculiar 
and modern type of heresy resulting in a betrayal of historic Chris- 
tianity under the banner of “pure Christianity,” that arises by hold- 
ing a single Christian truth as absolute and unrelated to other great 
Christian truths and virtues. 

The wise Heraclitus propounded the Socratic First Principle: “I 
have sought to know myself.’ Socrates developed self-knowledge 
into a positive pursuit as well as a method of pedagogy. Maritain is 
more Heraclitan than Socratic in his quest for self-knowledge, yet 
uses the Thomist formula of establishing metaphysics as the ultimate 
ground for true self-knowledge. Irving Babbitt in his prophetic 
volume Democracy and Leadership traces the source of all economic 
problems through political problems to philosophical problems, and 
on to religious problems, thus establishing a primacy of the religious. 
Maritain takes another step: all religious problems are grounded in 
metaphysical problems, which makes the humanistic quest a journev 
into metaphysics where reason has been enthroned with faith in 
attendance. 

According to Maritain, the metaphysical status of man, briefly, 
is as follows: to be human is to be a dual composite of individuality 
given at birth, and of personality, which man wins through proper 
exercise of freedom. The word “proper” immediately raises the 
problem of standards. Man’s proper destiny is the purpose of God 
in a theocentric rehabilitation via the cross of Jesus Christ.° 


The Degrees of Knowledge, 1938; Art and Scholasticism, 1937; The Angelic Doctor, 1931; 
Ransoming the Time, 1941; An Introduction to Philosophy (no date); A Preface to 
Metaphysics, 1939; The Humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas, 1943; Prayer and Intelligence, 
1943. (These works listed in the order of their usefulness for this paper.) 


5Fr. 80 (Burnet). 8Cf. An Introduction to Philosophy, Pp. 169. 
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To be human is also to exist. At this point Maritain parts com- 
pany with the European existentialists by denying to any given 
moment in time unique significance. History may take on signifi- 
cance by participating in essences, but these are noetic and thor- 
oughly Reason-sponsored and Reason-controlled. One must not 
confuse thought and Reason. While Reason and Being have an in- 
tegral togetherness, both remain independent of thought and the 
thought-processes. 

Etienne Gilson, while not a Neo-Thomist, yet makes much use 
of the Victorines and their mystical union with God through con- 
templation. The teleology of Maritain is the same. The mystic, St. 
John of the Cross, becomes the old voice in a new age espousing 
the cause of God-man union as the highest degree of knowledge. 

Maritain’s theory of freedom is quite different from Berdyaev’s 
theory. For the latter, freedom is always in necessity, while for the 
former freedom is always from necessity. Maritain finds evil origi- 
nating at the point of Free Choice, when out of nothingness there 
emanates the initiative to withdraw self from the current of Divine 
Causality and to substitute self for God. This evil is never positive, 
but a privation of good: a self-inflicted deprivation. 

It would seem that a dualist is present. The moment one intro- 
duces the concept of animal potentialities in individuality warring 
against personality, and making of true freedom a journey in con- 
flict, one has at least taken a stand in favor of ethical dualism. Mari- 
tain would allow this but deny that the dualism is metaphysical. His 
humanism is a conquest in which created freedom strives for Un- 
created Freedom which is at the apex of the journey. At this highest 
point freedom takes on the character of autonomy and exultation 
for man now enters blissfully into a rapturous relation with God. 
Man is limited to history and God alone inhabits eternity, but when 
the Free Choice of the individual has 

led a spiritual nature, endowed in intellect and in will with 


a capacity for the infinite, to the term for which it is made, 
its office is accomplished.’ 


7Freedom in the Modern World, p. 35. 
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As stated before, Maritain’s humanism has an integral relation- 
ship to his theory of democracy. True democracy is true humanism 
in action. True democracy is not an expression of man in terms of 
power politics; it is not an establishment of man as a little god in him- 
self. Maritain finds all democratic experiments have sought for the 
good and true for man but always along erroneous lines: by way of 
“a deification of the fictitious individual, shut up in himself.”* ‘True 
democracy is the achievement of God’s will making for true justice, 
friendship and brotherly love. 

Maritain would pattern his ideal democratic state after the plu- 
ralism of the Middle Ages with autonomous communities guar- 
anteed their own rights and liberties, a state wherein the dignity of 
man would be recognized as it has never been before, where the 
Christian view of man as a creature dependent upon God for political 
authority would be the prevailing view. 

This ideal state would be personal in its insistence upon an 
achievement by the individual of his potential personality, and would 
pragmatically validate itself by proving to be the best possible or- 
ganized society.” 

Maritain’s humanism is not only a positive statement of what it 
is, but also a negative description of what it is not. He would make 
it clear that it is not the anthropocentric humanism of Freud, Rous- 
seau, Descartes, Marx, Pascal or Luther. 

Freud is described as one who did not discover human nature but 
reveled in its insanitary animal instincts to the exclusion of moral and 
religious restraints. 

Rousseau becomes one who managed to attain the distinction of 
being history’s most pathetic pathological counterfeit who loved 
himself too absolutely to have any self-respect left or to desire any- 
thing from others.*° 

True theocentric humanism is not the humanism of Descartes, 
that bad man who tried to oppose thought to being. Such humanism, 


8Scholasticism and Politics, p. 98. 


9Cf. Ransoming the Time, pp. 120-135; The Rights of Man, pp. 10-21; Scholasticism and 
Politics, pp. 10-21, Freedom in the Modern World, pp. 157-160. 


t0“See him manufacturing his halo.” Three Reformers, p. 108. 
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says Maritain, weds pantheism and absolute intellectualism to skepti- 
cism, with futility and a sense of lostness as the offspring. Cartesian- 
ism levels the things of the spirit which Maritain would place at the 
top of the pyramid. 

In ignoring metaphysical values and fine distinctions, Maritain 
finds Marx blurring the distinction between individuality and per- 
sonality resulting in a false humanism that glorifies collective indi- 
viduality. Such a materialistic humanism aims at the Kingdom of 
God in history as a part of history without proper attention to the 
evil resident within man’s imagination and heart. 

Pascal’s humanism is like that of Kierkegaard in its loftiness but 
because of its extreme subjectivity and anthropocentricity it crowds 
out the theocentric emphasis, making for a counter-humanism with 
annihilistic tendencies. 

Maritain’s biggest critical guns are leveled against Luther. His 
picture of the Protestant reformer is of one who took an arsenal of 
false ideas and vague theological notions stolen from Scholasticism, 
tinged them with feeling, expounded them with oratory, savored them 
with piety, and became “an inverted Pharisee, a runaway victim of 
scruples.”** Luther’s humanism, says the Roman Catholic, did not 
give man freedom but led man astray. It finally resulted in a “wild 
revolutionary work, from Protestantism downwards,” preparing thus 
“nonsense pure and simple as the blessed result.” 

Against these anti-human doctrines which, Maritain maintains, are 
all anthropocentric, he poses his integral theocentric humanism 
which has a rehabilitating program in “the gentle dominion of God’s 
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EVALUATION 
It is at once evident that Maritain makes little attempt to be com- 
pletely objective in his world of ideas. One appreciates the assump- 
tion that a Christian position presupposes that certain principles will 
be used by which to evaluate all of life. However Plato long ago 
pointed out that reason can both affirm and deny propositions that 


11Three Reformers, p. 11. 12] bid., p. 50. 18T rue Humanism, p. 239. 
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are both for and against the same thing, without contradiction. In 
other words, Maritain begins with certain assumptions that may be 
called his faith. He supports them forcibly with reason and logic. 
Another starting point is just as legitimate, just as reasonable, just 
as logical and perhaps more Christian, as it is declared by the Chris- 
tion personalist. Maritain has a pagan ontology and an inadequate 
anthropology. 

Ontology. Every philosopher, it is true, must approach exist- 
ence in some way. Maritain does so by abstracting from existence. 
He seeks to establish immediately the being of God as a ground for 
his humanism. In so doing he abstracts from the particular to the 
universal resulting in objectivized concepts of being which have lost 
their personal relationship and their spiritual vitality. 

This noetic process of reasoning from the particular to the uni- 
versal is one which enslaves Maritain to the Parmenidean prototype 
of a false ontologism due to his insistence on the idea of absolute be- 
ing. One of the most brilliant analyses available on this Aristotelian 
dilemma is to be found in Stanley R. Hopper’s recent book, The 
Crisis of Faith,** in which the thesis is made that the relation between 
God and man described by the Thomist in terms of causality 


is a via causalitatis; but it is also a via negationis, inasmuch 
as by it we shun the imperfections of the created world in 
order to rise to perfection in God.” 


We see now that any approach to existence may be called the 
philosopher’s “philosophical point of purchase.” Archimedes had 
ambition to move the world with a lever and a fulcrum, but as with 
all builders of systems of thought a choice for a place of beginning 
has to be made. Hegel and Maritain choose an infinite regress then 
follow it with an appeal to being, next attempting an ascending syn- 
thesis in order to arrive at a higher unity and fuller realization of the 
Divine.”* At this point the two part company for in Maritain there 
is no return to circularity. 


14A bingdon-Cokesbury, 1944, $2.75. 18] bid., p. 294. 16Cf, ibid., pp. 83-87. 
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Borden P. Bowne placed himself directly against this approach 
to existence by analyzing the difference between that which is found 
and that which is deduced: 


Reason as a system of principles is only a formal outline of 
possibility, and contains nothing specific and actual. The 
actual is found, not deduced; it is a fact of experience, not 
an implication of reason.” 


Maritain’s ontology as a basis for his humanism may therefore be 
labeled as historically un-Christian with more deference paid to the 
pagan Aristotle than to the Holy Scriptures. 

Anthropology. In most cases a man’s ontology greatly deter- 
mines his anthropology and Maritain is no exception. The Thomist 
God is satisfied and desires nothing; He contemplates only Himself; 
in Him is no movement, certainly no suffering. Is this the Christian 
God? For the Christian personalist God is existentia as well as es- 
sentia. Because of His personal relation to the many there is estab- 
lished in His nature a tragic principle. The relationship between the 
One and the many is one of tension in contrapletion, of tragic con- 
flict focused in Personality and establishing in time a unique signifi- 
cance for the moment. The moment in time for the Christian per- 
sonalist thus becomes ontologically decisive in man’s ultimate destiny. 

As Maritain shuns existentialist personalism, so his doctrine of 
man is inadequate and therefore unrealistic. He overlooks the fact 
that man’s existence has in it the seeds of death due to man’s spiritu- 
ally diseased condition; a disease man has brought on himself by an 
uncoerced choice of wrong things. Man stands, therefore, in despez- 
ate need of salvation. 

Sin, for Maritain, originates out of nothing to become merely a 
state of a privation of the good. Yet his use of “nothing” takes the 
place, functionally speaking, of some-thing, and his monism thereby 
loses its “punch” due to its dualistic flavor. Sin as privatism and sin 
as a spiritual disease are opposite poles of thought. 


17The Theory of Thought and Knowledge, Harper & Bros., 1897, p. 307. 
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Man’s dialectical dimension is inescapable: man by his spirit 
stands related to God. Truth is always personal. Where Maritain 
establishes a priority of being, Christian personalism establishes a 
priority of personality. Where Maritain glorifies reason, Christian 
personalism insists upon faith. It is in a personal Word that God 
speaks to man. Christian humanism is desperately in need of that 
Word. Maritain’s humanism is only desirably in need of that Word. 

The highest degree of knowledge for Maritain is a mystical pos- 
session of God. As Stanley Hopper has pointed out, this kind of 
mysticism is a kind of Socratic rationalism baptized under another 
creed: 


The identification of virtue and knowledge is, so to speak, 
replaced by an identification of another kind—the identifi- 
cation of worshiping subject with its Object in essential 
coalescence.** 


Maritain might have escaped this pitfall had he followed here Sx. 
Thomas and laid aside the writings of St. John of the Cross. 

This highest degree of knowledge tends to blur the distinction 
between God and man. There can very easily reside in this type of 
humanism a large element of undetected and sublimated pride in a 
propounding of the theory of man’s ability to climb into heaven. 

Maritain has not gone very far beyond Socrates although he has 
attached Mediaeval and contemporary appendages. His Aristotelian 
trappings could easily be dropped without making less effective his 
integral humanism. The Christian personalist, unhampered by the 
ancient demands of a Mediaeval Church, calls for a theory of hu- 
manism where God always remains what He is and man remains 
himself, with the understanding of that relationship grounded in per- 
sonal experience rather than in metaphysical abstractions. And not 
incidentally, where Maritain puts the authority of Rome the Chris- 
tian personalist places the authority of the living Word. 


18Op. cit., p. 269. 
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‘The Fear of Metaphysics 


BY 


ODD HAGEN 


The productivity of the latest culture has been fascinating. It has 
had an immense development as to knowledge, technics and social 
undertakings, and yet it is poorer than any undeveloped earlier cul- 
ture, for it has no philosophy. —William Stern 


"4 pt Is A sToRY about a Swedish university 
student in the beginning of this century who one day presented him- 
self before a professor of philosophy at Lund in order to take a viva- 
voce examination. The student had taken his studies very seriously 
and was well up in his subject—the history of philosophy, psy- 
chology and logic. And yet he got completely confused when the 
professor put the first question to him: “Tell me, what is your view 
of life and the universe?” He was not given any more questions that 
day, for as he could not answer, the professor dismissed him. He need 
not come back before he had acquired a view of life! 

Even if the story is an invention, still it does reflect in a brilliant 
way the indifference to any profound philosophy of life and the 
universe characteristic of the generation at the turn of the century. 
What use had a time essentially stamped by superficial materialism 
for such a thing? The above quotation from William Stern refers to 
the same period, and we might well say that the statement holds good 
to our own time. It is true that a change has begun to be noticed, but 
as the changes in the domain of spiritual life do not take place so fast, 
the outlines of the new do not appear so distinct to most people. It 
is obvious, however, that metaphysics for the last two generations 
has been put in a tight corner. Not only have the representatives of 
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the exact sciences looked askance at metaphysics and considered it 
a plain proof of cultural backwardness, but it has also been put in 
the corner by its own philosophical family. One has taken from it 
the right to be called scientific thinking, and it is considered as noth- 
ing but the private cogitations of individuals. And as such they have 
no more value, in spite of their wealth of imagination, than our 
day-dreams. 

From the point of view of an older philosophy the abjuration of 
metaphysics by the modern school of thought will almost seem an 
act of suicide, for it will cause, necessarily, the giving up of work in 
a domain that formerly was considered the special province of phi- 
losophy. Although it is true that one may still keep the problem of 
cognition as a special philosophical question, there has not been much 
more left. And is it not typical that philosophy as a matter of fact 
has led a rather languishing existence, since one ceased to be inter- 
ested in the characteristic and profoundest essence of reality, as meta- 
physics was? Instead of being occupied about the problem of reality 
by asking what there might be behind the things, one started to ac- 
cept them as they seemed to be. One was not aware of the fact that 
_then one launched a philosophical principle that in all its brilliant 
simplicity might also be foolish and dangerous. 

The real origin of the contempt of science for metaphysical phi- 
losophy we will have to seek in the new trend launched by positiv- 
ism and empiricism. 

This state of affairs is clearly shown by Auguste Comte himself. 
Metaphysics is, according to his view, an attempt to explain the dif- 
ferent aspects of existence by means of a single absolute principle. 
Whether it is called God as by Christianity, or Substance as by 
Spinoza, or Spirit as by Schelling, does not matter so much. In any 
case, metaphysics includes an attempt to explain all things “from 
above,” starting from something absolute and final. But this is just 
what Comte thinks is meaningless. In his general account of the ad- 
vantages of the positive philosophy he thus points out that one must 
not base anything on ungrounded assumptions and speculations. One 
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must not build on anything but facts, and one must not draw any 
other conclusions from the scientific work than those that may re~ 
sult from the studies themselves. Why should one, in any case, look 
for a highest principle if it cannot be verified by experience? Yes, is 
it not simply inconsistent to seek for anything like that, when, on 
the other hand, we must admit that human cognition is limited as to 
its possibilities? Why should one spend time on things that do not 
appear as unmistakable facts? 

Facts—that was the great slogan of positivism. Within the differ- 
ent fields of science one should gather as many facts as possible, and 
as far as might possibly be done, these facts should be joined together, 
of course. However, it goes without saying that by means of this 
method one could reach no general picture of existence. One had to 
be content with fragments. Absolutism had to yield to relativism. 
This was admitted by Comte himself, too. It is another question, 
however, whether people will be content with such a relativism in 
the long run. Does not human thought hunt the absolute, a conclud- 
ing synthesis, a resting place for thought and heart? In fact, even 
Comte admitted the right of the latent metaphysical need when he 
supplemented his positivism with a mysticism “where the mytho- 
logical want of childhood” broke through (Héffding). Besides, it 
should be added that the steadfast belief in facts has now been shaken 
by the discovery of several factors of uncertainty, overlooked dur- 
ing the initial enthusiasm. Thus I mention that science, on the one 
hand, has had to reject what only a few years ago it counted as “quite 
certain” and, on the other hand, even a fact depends on the inter- 
pretation given it. 

Whatever attitude one has towards positivism as philosophy, yet 
every unbiased onlooker must admit that with its whole outlook it 
must have a stimulating effect upon the sciences. From Comte as 
well as from English empiricism there proceeds a strong appeal to 
scientific research. Especially the natural sciences were greatly de- 
veloped during the subsequent period. This era too became in a 
typical way the epoch of the specialists. And that was quite natural, 
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for who could be more intimate with the facts than these men? So 
people developed great respect for experts. 

Medical science and people’s view of it illustrates this state of 
affairs very well. When somebody has to consult a doctor, people 
will most probably put the question: “He is a specialist, isn’t he?”’ 
People seem to have particular confidence in these. And certainly the 
cult of experts that Stern thinks is characteristic of the man of to- 
day is not without justification. It would be a great folly if one tried 
to minimize the progress that science has made precisely by means 
of specializing. Here we will only stress how typical is this turning 
from the whole to the parts. More than one doctor has experienced 
what it means not to be a specialist. However, the trend away from 
the entirety is noticeable in other ways too. The old type of family 
physician, who had to regard his patients as human beings and pri- 
marily had to think of their general condition of health, is hardly to 
be found any longer. Nowadays, the doctor treats the case, not the 
man. The personality is eliminated in a curious way both in the 
patient and in the doctor. Healing will be dependent on a certain 
method. Operating theaters and laboratories belong to the outfit of 
medical science. The sick person will be regarded as a material ob- 
ject, without soul and individual qualities. Is it not typical that at the 
same time medicine became “mechanized,” so that stress was laid on 
the external instead of on the internal, there was a transference from 
internal medicine to surgery? As a consequence of the application 
of causal thinking to medical science, attention has been gradually 
directed to bacteriology and to the pathology of the organs and to 
local pathology as, for instance, in Virchow. He denied the existence 
of general ill-health and would not concern himself with anything 
but the individual organs. Exactly in that way he became a typical 
representative of specialized medical science (the success of which 
one certainly cannot deny). And how many specialists are there not 
only in this sphere? 

If one wishes to illustrate further the hunt of science for facts (in 
the way these are apprehended by positivism and empiricism) one 
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need only refer to the specialization within the other sciences, where 
in many spheres an intensive work of research and collecting has 
been done. Specialization, however, always led the scientist away 
from entirety and the wider relations. It happens more and more that 
a scientist, when asked about one thing or another, will have to an- 
swer: “Well, I’m sorry, but that is outside my special subject.” In 
other words, specialization causes limitation. 

This is plainly seen, too, in the sphere of moral science. In our 
times it is something of a rarity when one happens to meet a scientist 
who is versed in several spheres of science. In former times, on the 
other hand, the polyhistor was not an uncommon person, either in 
the moral or in the natural sciences. Work in the humanistic sphere, 
especially, was distinguished by such breadth. Now specialization 
has gone ahead violently here too. We may take as an example the 
history of literature, in bygone days called historia litteraria (in 
Scandinavia). That indeed was a field for a polyhistor. According 
to George Wallin, the younger, this branch of study should include 


... the origin and development of learned studies, the lives, 
books and publications of learned men, and everything else 
having to do with free academies of science, even from the 
beginning of the world till the present time. 


But how about the historian of literature nowadays? He too has be- 
come a specialist. Either he has become a philologist or textual critic 
or else a historian of ideas, if he has not turned expert on a certain 
epoch or a particular author or even on part of his work only. This 
last, one may be in several ways! 

If one compares this modern attitude toward specialization with 
what was the main idea of a more metaphysically marked age, it 
is clear that it appears as an attempt to explain life and existence 
from below, while metaphysics tried to understand everything from 
above. Thinking of the very fundamental trend one will not find it 
in the least remarkable that the modern scientist in his solid world 
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of experts has nothing to spare for the metaphysicist but a pitying 
smile. 

The farewell of philosophy to metaphysics really came with 
Kant. It is true that with regard to his philosophical starting point 
he is as good a metaphysician as anyone but it would certainly be 
wrong to judge him by that. The fact was well expressed by Anders 
Nygren when he said: 


The old story about Saul going out to look for his father’s 
asses but finding a kingdom, repeats itself. If one only puts 
the question thus: what did he look for? one will remain 
ignorant about the most important fact—the kingdom. 
Without doubt Kant was seeking a new foundation for 
metaphysics, but during the hunt for this he found his king- 
dom, the problem of criticism, which is something alto- 
gether different from metaphysics, and the transcendental 
method that settled the metaphysical controversies by dis- 
solving them and moving the problem to another region. 


In this connection it is not necessary to go into Kant’s new attitude 
toward the problem. On the whole it implies looking away from 
metaphysics to the formal, from the contents of thought to the con- 
ditions of its possibility. What Kant had begun, however, was carried 
further by his followers and pupils within different schools. It is 
typical that even the Lund-theology, which probably just as being 
theology would be easily tempted by metaphysics, rejects it entirely. 
The attitude of Anders Nygren is so far symptomatic. He declares 
that the only object of philosophy is to examine critically the utter- 
most conditions and principles of experience, while he, on the other 
hand, maintains that metaphysics is suffering from an “inner im- 
possibility.” His relationship with Kant becomes very evident, too, 
through the place he gives the transcendental method which he 
thinks stands forth as an absolutely necessary complement to the 
analytical method, if philosophy is to hold its own as a science of 
principles. ‘There is another example of thoroughly anti-metaphys- 
ical thinking in the so-called Uppsala-philosophy, which does not 
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find any other task for human thought than the analytically critical 
one. One of the younger scientists of this line of thought could thus 
maintain that scientific thought and metaphysics were related to one 
another as either this—or that. 

One will certainly still carry on philosophical work in anti- 
metaphysical circles, but it must be “scientific”! Therefore, it may 
be of interest to look around a little and see what is being done in 
these circles. 

It is evident that the cult of experts here too is asserting itself. 
For, observing a little what philosophers of late have been occupy- 
ing themselves with, one cannot but discover that for them philoso- 
phy has mainly consisted of a sort of extension of a special science 
that they have already otherwise cultivated. There is no longer a 
professional philosopher in the old sense. In latest times the philoso- 
pher has become something else besides, or something else first and 
foremost. He may be a psychologist or a sociologist, a physicist or 
biologist or something else. He is trying to build a superstructure 
of thought on a foundation that should be the more immovable as 
it stands on the rock of specialized science. In this way he will save 
his philosophical as well as his scientific honor. Such a line of thought 
may thus support a little philosophy in the extension of the sciences. 
However, he will turn absolutely against a metaphysics that pre- 
supposes the thinker may also take his starting point in an idea, and 
in that way, as it were, explain existence “from above.” 

If, however, our philosopher cannot defend his raison @étre 
among the scientists by pointing to any specialty that he is master of, 
there are, fortunately, other ways! He may, for example, become 
professor of the history of philosophy or of the history of ideas. His- 
torical research is, to be sure, considered as science (which, of course, 
it is too)! He may even become expert in Descartes or Kant in con- 
nection with the history of the problem of cognition. Thus also, in 
this case, his scientific repute is saved by philosophy, borrowing its 
scientific glory from a contribution to historical research. 

As mentioned above, the followers of Kant wanted to retain phi- 
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losophy as a critical test of the basis of thought and science. ‘That 
should be a science of principles. And it 1s self-evident that as such 
it has an exceedingly great mission. It is the incomparable merit of 
Kant that he pointed out the problems that exist in this domain. His 
followers, however, completely overlooked what was the starting 
point for his search and so they ended in a decidedly anti-metaphys- 
ical attitude. But the fact that philosophy without metaphysics is 
something like psychology without the belief in a soul, only a very 
few of them seemed to grasp. The change in the intellectual realm 
has not yet become so marked that one who wants to speak on be- 
half of the cause of metaphysics can count on getting many atten- 
tive listeners. But it is evident that, more and more, people have 
realized the fact that life cannot be supported by analysis and special- 
ized knowledge alone. The children of our time are longing for 
entirety and coherence. 

This longing for and need of metaphysics is not, however, any- 
thing new. It has always characterized man. Nor has it been alto- 
gether missing during the generations just before and after the turn 
of the century. It has hibernated with solitary philosophers and in 
the unphilosophic mind of the average man. For, as Stern remarks, 
it is no doubt so, that every man has in a latent and unconscious form 
a view of life, a piece of metaphysics. 

Nor have thinkers and scientists been able to keep their path 
clear. The need of metaphysical thinking has sometimes been too 
strong for them. Should we not believe that there is something of 
that need hiding itself behind the problem of the unity of the sci- 
ences with which they have begun to occupy themselves? The long- 
ing to reach a unifying view of life seems, however, to give food for 
these thoughts. But now there is cause to believe that the winter- 
time of metaphysics has passed. There are several signs showing that 
its springtime will soon be here. 


Our Flight from Metaphysics 


BY 


M. WHITCOMB HESS 


| hieeane Atcotrt once said that if Plato should 
return to earth he would make a beeline to Concord. But that was 
a hundred years ago! In the homes of how many philosophers to- 
day would Plato feel at home? If the great Greek were to revisit our 
planet would he not wonder how it happens, after all these centuries 
of the scientific spirit’s triumph, that our intellectual atmosphere 
reeks of the same relativism he and his associates set about destroy- 
ing to make science possible? Certainly the mid-twentieth century 
shows spectacularly the ostracism of metaphysics; but from the sev- 
enteenth-century Discours de la Méthode of René Descartes,’ phi- 
losophy has been going down the primrose path of dalliance with 
skepticism, and the stock of metaphysics has been declining by a 
series of steps which may be traced in the history of philosophy 
down to Marx and Freud, with their successors and imitators. 

The present decadence of the metaphysical disciplines, the as- 
cendancy of materialism, and the open atheism of many of the lead- 
ers of our civilization, are alike the natural and inevitable sequels of 
the Cartesian subjectivist philosophy joined to the deep schism in 
Christianity itself, which followed the Renaissance. For the first 
three centuries after that schism, and owing indubitably to the im- 
petus of sixteen hundred years of a unified Christian civilization, our 
leaders still held to metaphysical standards though with an increas- 


1Where appreciation for Descartes’ accent on the individual includes the French mathe- 
matician’s own background—the scholasticism in which he was educated at the Jesuit 
school at La Fléche—his je pense donc je suis loses its sting, but it was just that back- 
ground that his followers excluded. 
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ingly lowering respect for them. Today the modernist has judged 
the Christian teaching in two ways, both of them an implicit rejec- 
tion of it: on the one hand, it is held mythical and symbolical; on 
the other hand, its truths are declared subject to change. “God’s ex- 
perience is always teaching Him something,” a Glasgow University 
doctor writes, “the Devil is the servant of the first person of the 
Trinity, the enemy of the third.” This teaching, implicit too in the 
Toynbee historical concept (which is, in effect, that God uses the 
Devil to stir up His own Spirit against the Devil), or the challenge- 
response rhythms the English critic sees history assuming, illustrates 
the baflement of those who, as the writer of the Book of Wisdom 
says, not only erred about the knowledge of God but “lived in a 
great war of ignorance.” And “a great war of ignorance” precisely 
describes the present state of philosophy. 

The confusion in modern man which tends in an increasing ratio 
to psychoses, or the dissolution of personality to a greater or lesser 
degree, is not the result of the abundance of data accumulated in our 
halls of scientific wonders. It is a more ultimate confusion, going 
back to the time when such data were not at hand. Aristotle men- 
tions distrust of philosophy as an ignorant philosophical form; and 
to try, as our behaviorists in psychology continue to try, to deny 
the fact of reason by the use of another form of reason than the tra- 
ditional logic, is really to show a metaphysical schizophrenia. Be- 
haviorism’s proud boast of having no metaphysics is an appeal to the 
activating spirit of universal denial—and Faust tells us the name of 
that spirit. The relativist in philosophy likewise denies himself at 
the outset; for the negation of the superiority of any philosophic 
orientation (the other side of the relativist’s holding all philosophies 
valid points of view) is itself a philosophic orientation; and the com- 
parativist again shows his spirit to be that of Mephisto-who-denies. 

For the so-called tolerance-desire for a respectful hearing for all 
men’s notions about what truth is, remains a desire to deny that truth 
exists. Who, hearing the mythical blind men describe the elephant, 
could synthesize the diverse reports of ropes, walls, trees, and the 
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rest into the being of an elephant unless he knew that elephants 
exist? Who, hearing diverse reports on truth, could synthesize them 
into a meaningful system unless he knew that truth exists, and also 
knew that it can be truly known? Supernatural truth, of course, as 
itself an object of knowledge is both more and less than ordinary 
objects: less, in being a kind of self-awareness; more, in being both 
subject and object. But something of this same thought-of-thought 
situation appears in all language use. And every semanticist worth 
his salt is able to appreciate that the way in which our language acts 
is testimony of the highest order to the forming, and also the in- 
formed, role reason plays in sense perceptions. It is as impossible to 
separate the logical element in a proposition from the experiential 
content as it is to separate form from matter in a work of art. The 
epistemological identity of the language symbol with the language 
content in speech is one of our clearest witnesses to the functioning 
in thought of metaphysical laws whose existence is fundamental in 
accounting for man’s judging power, or his truth. 

Mathematical logic, which purports to separate numerical ratios 
from propositions as representing the logical factors, abstracts only 
an incidental element in those factors—quantitative relationships. 
This departure in modern times via the mathematical equation from 
the philosophia perennis has been widely hailed as an advance over 
Aristotelian logic; but it is as starkly unrewarding philosophically as 
any other form of mathematics taken as the guide of life, and is only 
one of the paths whose name is legion that have led our age to nihil- 
ism and despair. 

Philosophy, Plato said, began in wonder. But modern philosophy 
began in a blasé doubt. Descartes’ deduction from his doubt of all 
things except the thought that he doubted, or je pense donc je suis, 
heralded our era which began in its bang of reason and is ending in 
our modern whimper of non-reason. For, doubt doubted, not all was 
doubted: There remained more to doubt than the fact of indubitable 
thought as Kant later pointed out; and this doubtful thing was the 
object of thought. The German idealist doubted that man could 
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reach beyond his own thought far enough to grasp even the faintest 
notion of the Ding-an-sich. 

Hegel’s attempt to bridge Kant’s bottomless abyss between the 
idea and the object was by denial of the existence of anything ex- 
ternal to the idea; and, as it always happens with subjective idealism, 
Hegel’s theory led directly to repudiation of the mind in favor of a 
crude naturalism, as his disciple, Marx, shows. By this route, then, 
reason has returned to its status among the sophists as paltering with 
man in a double sense (like Macbeth’s witches) when it palters with 
man at all. With the departure of reason is it any wonder that mor- 
ality also has departed? Chesterton observed in the early thirties that 
nearly all the talk about moral breakdowns (which he found charac- 
terized by “a sort of giggling excitement about fashions”) showed a 
reluctance to settle things by argument and a consequent depend- 
ence on mere associations. “The truth is,” he wrote in this connec- 
tion, “the modern world has had a mental breakdown much more 
than a moral breakdown.” That observation, it should be noticed, 
was made less than a decade before the most terrible global war in 
history, a war that was the witness of the extent of the modern 
world’s mental breakdown. 

The two breakdowns, the mental and the moral, of course, go 
together, though neither can be held reducible to the other. Socrates 
had some inkling of this fact in his pagan discovery that man’s soul 
and his consciousness are so inextricable as to appear identifiable 
entities. Indeed when Christianity came to the western world the 
ground had been prepared by the pagan Greeks for such convert- 
thinkers as St. Augustine, St. Ambrose and the great St. Paul him- 
self, and it was prepared by their insistence that man’s consciousness 
and his soul are one. It was not by accident that the Christian poet 
and priest openly cultivated the ancient classics, culling from them 
only what was good; far from rejecting the pagan writers, the Fathers 
studied what could be saved for civilization. St. Paul quotes the writ- 
ers, Menander (I Cor. XV, 33), Aratus (Acts XVII, 28) and Epi- 
menides (Titus I, 12) with approval; but with an even greater 
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approval he must have remembered Socrates with his gadfly persist- 
ence, telling men to care for their souls whatever the cost to their 
bodies or fortunes might be. For Socrates suspected something of 
the truth that came only with Christian revelation in its full flower- 
ing: man’s defiant will underlies both his lack of wisdom and his 
criminal behavior. To make the soul as good as possible was, with 
Socrates and his successors, to attain knowledge of reality; for the 
sage of Athens saw (though darkly enough) that “tending the soul” 
went along with knowing one’s self, and that the person who had 
reason on his side had God on his side. 

But in our modern revolt against reason with its inversion of 
age-old philosophic values in general the Socratic doctrine of the 
soul as consciousness has been supplanted by the Freudian doctrine 
of the subconscious, a doctrine flatly denying man’s personal respon- 
sibility for his acts. We have also Bergson’s intuitionism with its 
many guises but each appealing to emotion instead of to intelligence; 
and we have Kierkegaard’s existentialism. The last-named, of which 
a word presently, like all the other philosophies of the irrational, 
starts off with a division in consciousness; but with Kierkegaard the 
division is already partially closed just by his original premise of 
“sincerity before God.” With Freud (whose doctrine of the sub- 
conscious derives directly from the blind-will theory of Schopen- 
hauer) the metaphysical schizophrenia is too pronounced for cure. 

In Kierkegaard’s teaching that faith is the victory of obedience 
to God over trust in man’s reason we are given an ethic that puts 
our popular biological categories, which have been mistaken for 
philosophic concepts, in their place; and even in his solipsistic phi- 
losophy he has expressed great truths occasionally with beauty and 
candor. But he has not made clear or rather, for subjectivist reasons, 
can not make clear in his premises the basic fact that his master So- 
crates declared: the identification of consciousness with the soul. 
The theory of life and the theory of knowledge are indissolubly 
bound up with one another; and the meaning of that indissoluble 
union is not found by any philosopher of the irrational. When Kier- 
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kegaard escapes from his own irrationalism by his will not only to 
believe in God’s actual Presence as Creator but to record for others’ 
guidance his belief, he is expressing (in spite of himself) his belief 
in reason as organically tied up with faith. His idea of salvation as 
an irrational leap motivated by human despair while “on the other 
side grace is the attraction” is a conceptual description. By his defini- 
tion of faith, further, he shows its relation to reason so far as to ex- 
press a life theory in terms of a knowledge theory. For, he says, 
“by relating itself to its own self and by willing to be itself, the self is 
grounded transparently in the Power that constituted it.””* Socrates, 
too, found in carrying out the implications of his own gvothi seauton 
that same fact which (as he translated it to his judges shortly before 
drinking the hemlock) runs: “I tell you, men of Athens, that only 
God is wise.” 

Kierkegaard’s irrationalism is actually an irrationalism more in 
its circumstances than in fact. It is very unfortunate that his warfare 
on Hegel with his idée fixe, that the real is the subjectivist rational, 
dates his philosophy just by the character of the philosophic error 
he had to fight. Certainly Sartre’s existentialism has nothing in com- 
mon with Kierkegaard’s; for with the latter “sincerity toward God” 
was the mainspring and with the French atheist both concepts are 
lacking, “sincerity,” and “God.” The pseudo-rationalist thesis of 
Hegel was what Kierkegaard opposed; for he recognized truly that 
Hegel’s reason was, so far from being the reason that comes from 
God, the defiant will that separates itself from God. Hegel’s self- 
determining Idea was rightly repudiated. But Sartre’s thorough- 
going atheistic “continuation” of Kierkegaardian existentialism 
shows how great is the need to be overtly consistent and logical, 
which is a Christian demand. For the Freudian search for peace of 
mind by the denial of guilt, the Marxian trap to catch brotherhood 
sans God’s Fatherhood, and all the other phases of our flight from 
reason, are alike blind strivings for Christian truth. (Chesterton 
called Freud’s psychology “lower than the level of life,” adding 


2Kierkegaard’s definition of faith in The Sickness Unto Death, Lowrie translation. 
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that “the fight for culture is above all a fight for consciousness” 
against the sub-human subconsciousness.) Indeed that must be an 
ethic of Christian consciousness which is alone one of brotherhood 
and peace. But in the revolt against metaphysics which began as a 
revolt against its authority in favor of man’s “free” mind and which 
the philosophers of the Age of Enlightenment believed would inau- 
gurate an era of universal peace (we recall Franklin’s wish to return 
to earth after a hundred years to enjoy the peace he thought was 
inevitable!) man’s consciousness has become divided; and instead 
of peace and brotherhood the world is filled with war and hate. 
Heroic metaphysical measures are immediately needed to save us 
from the great plagues of our culture, the Marxism and Freudianism 
which are to be recognized as outcomes of the subjectivist skeptical 
philosophy inherent in Descartes, the man from whom modern phi- 
losophy took both its beginning and its end. 


On Justifying Democracy 


WILLIS MOORE 


D URING THE MODERN ERA OF WESTERN THOUGHT 
men have used two radically different methods of justifying types 
of governmental and other institutions. The first of these, predomi- 
nant in the earlier part of this period, was the appeal to supernatural 
origins. In its simplest form, as, for example, in the writings of the 
Colonial Theocrats, this method consisted in reference to supporting 
passages in Holy Scripture. The defense of democracy, however, at 
least with such leaders as Locke, Wise, and Jefferson, looked, more 
empirically, to the original nature of man, in which were found im- 
bedded clear indications of the kind of human organization intended 
by nature and nature’s God. A special version of this mode of de- 
fense was Kant’s contention that men are inherently self-legislating 
beings, a fact strongly suggesting, if not actually demanding, demo- 
cratic government as the proper implementation of this essential 
nature. [he common element in these earlier types of justification is 
their final recourse to the presumably known intent of God. 

This general kind of argument, seldom felt to be sufficient in it- 
self even in earlier days, survives now chiefly in terms of our tradi- 
tional vocabulary of “rights.” The reasons for its abandonment are 
well known: (1) the ease with which various, including even con- 
tradictory, views on government can be defended in this fashion, 
and (2) the remarkable success of science with its insistence that 
hypotheses be tested in terms, not of origins, but of what follows 
from them. So men have gradually turned to a new way of justify- 
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ing human institutions, that of reference to advantageous conse- 
quences within experience. 

Two general varieties of this type of argument are now com- 
monly used in the defense of democracy. One calls attention to the . 
superior educative effects of participation in democratic procedures, 
while the other points to certain desirable consequences in the less 
personal, external context of the individuals involved. Some of the 
major advantages of democracy as indicated under this second vari- 
ety of argument are: that government by consent of the governed, 
because of its higher morale, is, in the long run, more effective; that 
decisions based on the multiperspective of a democratic governing 
body are likely to be fairer to the varied interests of different parts 
of a nation; that the co-operatively achieved decisions of a democ- 
racy, produced as they are in the stimulating process of open discus- 
sion and debate, are qualitatively superior to those originating with 
an individual or a small group; and that the democratic atmosphere 
of equality and liberty tends to provide better opportunities for the 
talented to show and prove their worth, thus allowing for more ef- 
ficient social use of varied human resources.’ Without attempting to 
detract in the least from the acknowledged weight of the arguments 
of this paragraph I turn now to what many of us see as more funda- 
mental considerations in favor of democracy. 

The educative effects of institutional forms may be divided 
roughly into the cognitive and the moral, the former category in- 
cluding effects on informational status and procedural skills, the Jat- 
ter referring to effects on what we call character or disposition. ‘This 
division is not clean-cut. There are undoubtedly both moral and 
cognitive aspects to every educative effect; but the division does 
serve to indicate that in individual instances one or the other of these 
may dominate. The argument for democracy on the ground that it 
tends through enforced exercise of certain faculties to develop the 


1These, and certain other arguments to be reviewed later, are suggested by a recent 
treatment of democracy, The Individual, the State, and World Government, by A. C. 


Ewing, The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
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latent cognitive potentialities of the participant is a familiar one. Al- 
though I believe this to be an important and well substantiated argu- 
ment, I do not consider it as fundamental as one based on predomi- 
nantly moral effects. 

That institutional forms do affect the character of the persons 
who live in terms of them has been argued or assumed by political 
philosophers from Plato to Dewey. This idea, coupled with the be- 
lief that men have actual or potential control over their institutions, 
has served as the basis for the insistence of such American poets as 
Emerson and Whitman that the primary concern of government is 
the culture of a certain kind of human being. Historically we have 
differed as to the exact nature of that desirable type of person; and 
some have not been too sure that democracy is better fitted than its 
rivals to produce him. 

As customarily listed the chief of the character traits said to be 
enhanced or engendered by democratic institutional forms are those 
associated with individualism, namely, self-reliance, independence, 
initiative, and aggressiveness; and these were exactly the ones en- 
couraged or produced in Americans of the last century and a half. 
A lopsided and negative philosophy of liberty, in terms of its con- 
sequent economic and other institutional tutelage, tended to fuse 
these traits into an attitude of ruthless aggression against any oppo- 
sition, brute or human. I think we have seen enough of this distorted 
type of outlook and person. In these last few decades of frequently 
recurring and ever-deepening crises in human affairs we have begun 
to realize how great is our need for human beings possessed of a char- 
acter or inner disposition dominated by what Whitman called co- 
hesive or centripetal tendencies, a character which, without destroy- 
ing their admittedly valuable aspects, successfully integrates these 
aforementioned traits with certain others into a wholesome, humane 
outlook. 

The humane, social or cohesive tendency is the key factor in this 
wholesome outlook. At the popular level it is variously denominated 
as “brotherly love,” “humanitarianism,” “respect for personality,” 
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etc. For reasons which shall emerge from the argument we shall term 
it the “democratic attitude.” Under analysis this attitude turns out 
to be a compound of three elements, each a feeling stiffened with 
cognitive fiber: (1) a sense of the uniqueness of each human being; 
(2) a realization that others are fundamentally the same as ourselves; 
and, most significantly, (3) the conclusion that this is as we would 
have it be. The first of these is what Royce would call an “‘appreci- 
ation of the individual” in another, a feeling-belief that this person 
is something in himself which no other can possibly be, that as an 
individual he is absolutely irreplaceable in the scheme of things. The 
second element may be termed sympathetic insight. It is not simply 
that this other person is unique; he must be inwardly as I know my- 
self to be. The third element is a self-revelation, a discovery within 
oneself of what I believe to be an inherent and fundamental human 
desire. As a sort of conversion consequent upon the recognition of 
the first two elements comes the deep-seated conviction that I really 
want these others to be persons, even as I know myself to be one, 
and to receive the treatment that is appropriate to such personality. 

The juxtaposition of the first two elements mentioned above may 
seem to involve a paradox. How can a person be both unique and 
like others? The uniqueness of this other person lies in the fact that 
he is in his own rights a someone who has never existed before, who 
now does exist and never will again. Both to himself and for those 
who know him intimately he is irreplaceable. The “I” which I am 
and know is the only one such possible. On the other hand, we are 
the same or alike in certain generic respects; but, more fundamen- 
tally, we are absolutely the same in regard to this matter of unique- 
ness. Through sympathy, possibly based upon sensed outward 
analogies, I realize that as I am the only “I” for myself so is this other 
person for himself. Some of the never ending wonder and gratitude 
I feel in the fact of this permission to exist even for a little while as 
an “T’’ is sympathetically seen as an aura surrounding each of these 
other persons. Any genuine respect for others or feeling of the sa- 
credness of human life must derive from this insight. 
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It should be noted that though this described attitude is consis- 
tent with the oft-mentioned natural sociability of man it is not ex- 
hausted in it. Whereas sociability may be no more than the shallow 
urge for company or for an audience, the democratic attitude is a 
communal feeling reinforced with the cognitive fibers described 
above. It is not mere gregariousness or friendliness but these as in- 
fused with respect for others, with appreciation of their essential 
uniqueness in the cosmic scheme; it is this whole complex illumined 
by the discovery of a profound personal desire that these things be in 
fact as we have so found them. As thus described the democratic atti- 
tude is, I believe, not far removed from the core idea of Christian 
humanitarianism. 

This picture of the democratic attitude may be sharpened by 
contrast with the diametrically opposed one, which I shall call 
simply the autocratic attitude. This has various levels of exemplifi- 
cation ranging all the way from a simple lack of faith in the ability 
of others to determine their own goals or to help decide on those of 
society on down to the Nietzschean feeling that the masses of men 
are contemptible wretches who may gain a modicum of value only 
in the extent to which they unconsciously serve as means to the pro- 
motion of superman. Typically the autocrat thinks of others as re- 
placeable units in society, cogs in machines, mere “hands,” or “‘can- 
non fodder.” With Nietzsche this man speaks of the masses as “flies 
buzzing around sunny windows,” as low creatures with “fog per- 
spectives,” exhibiting a “semi-annual poverty of soul,” “exuding filth 
and stink” which cling to books they read and even to “the places 
where they are accustomed to worship.” With Hitler this man de- 
scribes them as stupid, wavering, credulous, and unprogressive crea- 
tures altogether unfit to look after themselves. With some of our 
own American autocrats the people may be described as “insignifi- 
” “the dirty mob,” “without property and without prin- 
ciple,” “lazy, improvident, and unclean,” caring for nothing but 
“ham and cabbage.” 


cant lice, 


It is difficult to explain such utterly opposed attitudes toward 
human beings except on the assumption of widely different origina- 
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tive patterns of social experience. An almost inescapable conclusion 
is that the autocratic attitude is a product of some degree of social 
isolation. ‘The autocrat is a man who by reason of some circumstance 
or another has seen the masses of men as if from afar off and who 
knows them, consequently, only in terms of superficial, external ap- 
pearances. His attitude reflects, therefore, a lack, a measure of ignor- 
ance both of others and of himself. What in the vast majority of us 
is a natural but passing reaction to a totally alien social group, is in 
a man like Nietzsche an enduring disposition toward all or nearly all. 

The circumstances conducive to the development of the auto- 
cratic attitude may be accidental and personal, as was perhaps true 
in the case of Nietzsche; but it is the contention of this paper that 
they are more frequently part and parcel of a net of institutional pro- 
cedures potentially subject to social control. Any institutional pat- 
tern which divides man from man, which sets barriers against mutual 
understanding, may produce, if not the extreme form of this dispo- 
sition, at least some recognizable degree of it. Institutions which put 
a premium upon strife, which advise or compel men to fly at each 
other’s throats in merciless competition, preclude the type of situ- 
ation out of which sympathetic insight and neighborly love grow. 
Such should by definition be called autocratic institutions. Their 
fruit is a fundamental social isolation and an almost inevitable autoc- 
racy of outlook. 

The democratic attitude, contrariwise, is the normal consequence 
of active participation in the ongoing life of the group concerned. 
This participation is not the passive observation of a spectator but 
an active sharing of common situations. You work on a level with 
someone; you have the same anticipations, the same disappointments, 
the same realizations as does he; you get acquainted with him. You 
come to know him, and he you, as a human being, as each feels him- 
self to be. This is the sympathetic insight which is so different from 
that remote cognizance of Nietzsche and his like. 

Any device or arrangement of circumstances which tends to re- 
veal man to man may aid in the development of the democratic dis- 
position. Major devices of this sort are humanistic literature and per- 
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suasive, argumentative, or hortatory discourse; but these must always 
remain essentially auxiliary to those concrete social situations which, 
as We put it, bring men together. Conspicuous among these are such 
natural and man-made disasters as storms, floods, droughts, wars, and 
economic depressions, which, for at least a time, force large numbers 
of us “into the same boat,” thus impressing upon us our essential 
sameness. But fortunately for mankind we are not dependent upon 
pathologies of nature and society for the development of the atti- 
tude in question. More hopefully and constructively we may look 
to those controllable human institutions which bring us together in 
terms of common aims and co-operative endeavor. 

Since the democratic process is, as David Lilienthal puts it, “one 
it is to democratic in- 
stitutions that we may look as our basic instrument in the culture of 
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of consent and participation by the people, 


the kind of person we really want to be and the kind of man we nor- 
mally desire as neighbor in society. Whatever the field of endeavor, 
the practice of partnership in enterprise helps man discover both the 
essential humanity of the partner and his own deep satisfaction in 
that fact. Mutually recognized fraternity thus stands as the most 
significant consequence of the democratic process. 

In summary: the proper defense of democracy is an insistence 
upon the superior desirability of its practical consequences in hu- 
man experience. The present argument emphasizes neither the rela- 
tively external contextual consequences nor the cognitive educative 
effects, both of which have been adequately stressed by others, but, 
rather that particular effect on character herein described as the en- 
hancement or the development of incipient fraternal or neighborly 
disposition. It is offered, therefore, not as a substitute for these other 
arguments but as a supplement to them; and it is intended as correc- 
tive of these others only in so far as they tend to neglect or to treat 
as merely instrumental this inner disposition of man. 


*Lilienthal, David E., Democracy on the March, Pocket Books, Inc., 1944, p. 221. This 
has some excellent descriptive passages on the kind of human co-operation which is con- 
ducive to mutual appreciation. 
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Shakespeare, Browning and the Self 


GERALDINE WILDON CARR 


a Rs GREAT ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS have es- 
pecially dealt with the development of a man’s soul. “My stress,” 
says Browning in Sordello, “lay on the incidents of the development 
of a soul, little else is worth study.” The poet who most naturally 
comes to mind when we think of Browning is Shakespeare; for 
Shakespeare, like Browning, takes as his subject-matter the grandeur 
or the infamy of man’s soul. Shakespeare, using these themes, plays 
with life in all the different modes and has the whole gamut at his 
command, and he can modulate from key to key. Browning’s power, 
great though it be, is not of this stupendous kind; his range is limi- 
ted, his great dramatic poems, in fact, are all written in one, or at 
most in two, modes, the strong, virile Robert Browning mode, or 
the pure, feminine, tender and delicate Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing mode. It matters little whom Browning is voicing, it is always 
Browning speaking. Open any of the twelve chapters of The Ring 
and the Book, and whether it is the Doctor Johannes Baptista Bot- 
tinius, or the old Pope, or Guido Franceschini, or Dominicus Hya- 
cinthus, they one and all play Browning. And Pompilia, the “pure- 
souled,” is she not the counterpart of Elizabeth, and Caponsacchi, 
is he not Browning’s very own self? For did not Browning, like Ca- 
ponsacchi, act the St. George and rescue a lovely lady from tyranny 
and untimely death? When the poet Wordsworth heard the news 
that Browning had eloped with Elizabeth Barrett, he remarked: “So 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett have gone off together! It 
is to be hoped they can understand each other, for no one else can!” 
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The difficulty of understanding Browning is that so few of us 
can express ourselves in the Browning mode, and unless we can, his 
words, and the music of his thoughts, mean little to us. Browning 
has often so much to say, away he flies off on the wings of speech 
and our slow wits can’t keep pace with him. We catch fragments 
here and there and find him nebulous and unintelligible. To under- 
stand Browning, we have to familiarize ourselves with the Brown- 
ing formula, and life is short, and we are impatient of obscurities. 
Browning could, and did, laugh heartily at the way in which he puz- 
zled his audience. His own favorite story was that of his friend, the 
critic, Douglas Jerrold, who tried to read Sordello when recover- 
ing from a severe illness. “What, had his illness destroyed his brain?” 
—and sinking back into his pillows, he cried: “Oh, God! I am an 
idiot!” When his wife entered the room he passed her the book and 
eagerly watched her face as she read. “This is gibberish!” she ex- 
claimed. Jerrold raised his eyes to heaven and exulted: “Oh, God! I 
am “ot an idiot!” 

Now compare the Browning method, the Browning that is al- 
ways behind his characters, whether saints or sinners, always there 
philosophizing and soliloquizing and making his creations say what 
of themselves they could never have said. Compare Browning’s sub- 
jective creations with the objective creations of Shakespeare. To 
begin with, Shakespeare’s characters are not born full-fledged; his 
creations grow and develop as ordinary beings, and, though creatures 
of his mind and fancy, they have an objectivity and an existence that 
is all their own. Shakespeare does not speak for his characters but 
they demand he shall voice them, he shall speak as they would wish 
to; indeed, they rush him into saying exactly what they want to say. 
And so it is not Will Shakespeare that speaks for a dumb lot of pup- 
pets, but Falstaff and Caesar, and Titania and Bottom, and Dame 
Quickly and Pistol, and Lear and Macbeth and Hamlet and Cleo- 
patra, and all the rest of them, together with the lords and ladies and 
children and officers and common soldiers and watchmen and cut- 
throats and murderers—they all call upon Shakespeare not to say 
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what he feels, but just what they feel. It is their feelings he must 
express when they love a fair lady or hate a tyrant; these children 
of his fancy make him voice words of love for them, of tenderness, 
of mirth, magic and enchantment, of majesty and passion, and lone- 
liness and foolishness and conceit, and words of wisdom and sweet- 
ness and sorrow and bitterness, and evil and bawdy words too; and 
it is they that force Shakespeare to shout and talk and whisper in 
tones that are unlike one another, in diverse keys and diverse strains. 
It is this getting out of himself, and disappearing into his characters, 
like the Chinese painter who walked into his own picture and van- 
ished, thus getting out of the particular into the universal that marks 
the genius of Shakespeare, as it is the mark of all truly great art to 
pass from particularity into the timelessness of the eternal. 

Browning’s characters are puppets to set forth the Browning 
ideas; we have them foisted upon us; his creatures are stamped in 
the Browning mould. But Shakespeare takes his characters as thev 
come to him with all their imperfections and perfections or their 
needs. Who thinks of Hamlet as having anything to say to Shake- 
speare? Hamlet is the type of all the Hamlets that have ever been or 
ever will be. Hamlet is a universal, monumental creation. 

There is another difference between the genius of Shakespeare 
and Browning that I would like to broach, though I feel here my 
position to be on rather slippery ground. Shakespeare was a product 
of sixteenth century humanism with its predominant interests in the 
affairs of men as compared with the supernatural or the abstract. 
Shakespeare’s interest is with “the way of all flesh,” and his human- 
ism makes him tolerant of all mankind. The God of Shakespeare is 
to be sought for in such elements as mercy, pity, peace, love, justice, 
beauty and the like. Shakespeare calls often enough upon God, but 
it is in such expressions as “God help thee,” “God keep your lady- 
ship,” “God give you good-morrow,” “God befriend us, as our cause 
is just,” and so on. Shakespeare was brought up in the Protestantism 
of Elizabethan England, and religion, so far as doctrine and dogma 
were concerned, seems to have meant but little to him. It is Coleridge 
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who said that everyone is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian, 
and into these two camps we can place Shakespeare and Browning, 
Shakespeare with the Aristotelians, with the whole world as his heri- 
tage, and Browning—where shall we put him? For he, like Shake- 
speare, has a mighty lust for the good things of this life—for beauty 


and youth and romance and great adventure. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!” 


Browning, too, is by no means orthodox in his religion. Doc- 
trines and dogmas meant as little to him as to Shakespeare, and yet, 
with all Browning’s roots stuck down into the rich earthiness of life, 
he is a goodly tree whose branches shoot upwards to the stars and 
are swept through by all the airs of heaven. For Browning there is 
an absolute Reality—God. God is a concrete fact, not a concept. 


God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.’ 


A God that can be discovered by man because of personal affinity 
with man: 


But also, God, whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away 

As it were a handbreadth off, to give 
Room for the newly-made to live, 
And look at him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart, 
Given, indeed, but to keep for ever.’ 


I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man.* 


And again to quote: 


1Browning’s Works, Vol. I, p. 275, “Saul.” Macmillan, New York. 
?Id., p. 202, “Pippa Passes.” 

8]bid., p. 483, “Christmas Eve.” 

‘Ibid., p. 559, “In a Balcony.” 
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All service ranks the same with God: 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, his presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 

Can work—God’s puppets best and worst 
Are we; there is no last nor first.® 


And because all puppets of God, human lives interlock, and man is 
not cut off from his fellows, he is playing his part in the drama, and 
so he cannot take a disinterested view, to look at life as God may 
look at it; he can but play his role, whatever it may be, and help sus- 
tain his fellows in the ordering of theirs. The problem Browning is 
most bent on proving is that the really noble elements in human life 
are so in spite of failure to achieve any tangible results, that the value 
of life is to be measured not by the work done, but by the way 
things have been done and by the character that has been moulded 
in the doing. | 

It is Shakespeare who will see that man rights the wrong and 
punishes the wrong-doer; for Shakespeare, the humanist, the Aris- 
totelian, man is the measure of all things. For Browning, God is the 
measure of all things, and so if we must put Browning into one or 
the other of these camps, it will be with the Platonists, for it is 
Browning who trusts to a power other than man’s or to man as the 
tool and instrument of Divine Power. Browning, at least, was 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.° 


5] bid., p. 198, “Pippa Passes.” 
6Op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 773, “Epilogue.” 


Technological Change and 


Human Conflict 


BY 


PAUL MEADOWS 


Abe DEBATE OVER THE INDUSTRIAL PAST AND 
FUTURE becomes most trenchant in days of the greatest human de- 
struction, days of depression, war, revolution. Of these days the 
twentieth century has already had more than its share. Harvard soci- 
ologist Pitirim Sorokin has concluded, after very careful tabulation, 
that the twentieth century thus far has been one of the bloodiest, 
most turbulent, and least humanitarian in the history of western civi- 
lization. The storm over industrialism grows with every human con- 
flict, for our world has fast become one world, and the abuses and 
violence of one part of it saturate the whole. 

Two generations ago English sociologist Herbert Spencer set 
about to prove that a business civilization has nothing in common 
with a militaristic one: aggression is not good business. The hopes 
of his day were for a peaceful world in which the vexing problems 
of human relations would be quietly attended to and dispatched. But 
our business civilization has begun to lose its margins of social com- 
promise, and conflicts have become daily and deadly facts. Indus- 
trialism has tended to create rather than resolve human conflicts. 
Surely, the possible passing of the industrial age is bound up with 
this fact. For no culture system can withstand the shocks of uninter- 
rupted human conflict, and these our technological society has ac- 
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tually accelerated rather than diminished. 

Modern industrialism has increased and will continue to increase 
the probabilities of conflict in human relations. Indeed, it has so 
revolutionized the conflict process as to create a not unimportant 
revulsion toward the whole culture structure of scientific, industrial 
technology. Nothing hastens the coming of a post-industrial culture 
so much as this tendency. 

Conflict is a process, a series of stages leading from one condition 
to another. These stages can be typically denoted and expected. 
They emerge in any and all the occasions of human interaction. In- 
dustrialism has radically changed the character of each of these steps 
in the conflict process. Human behavior from contact to conflict is 
somewhat as follows: 

1. Contact; 

2. Emergence of differences; 

3. Awareness of differences; 

4. Belief in the exclusive (irreconcilable) nature of differences; 

5. Decision to eliminate, or coerce, the opposing differences 

(that is, “interests’’) ; 

6. Action calculated to realize this definition of the situation; and 

7. Establishment of equilibrium. 

Industrialism enters into every one of these stages, hastening the 
transition from one to another. 


II 


Industrial culture, with its progressive development, has broken 
down the walls of human isolation. Immobility—induced by the bar- 
riers of space, time, fear of the unknown, dread of the stranger, love 
of the past or of the next world—has yielded to the technical ways 
of mechanical invention in communication and transportation. “Men 
on the move” are the dramatic symbols of an age which has given 
wings to feet and speech. 

This breaking up of vicinal isolation, together with the mental 
mobility which it created, has sent men on great voyages of discov- 
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ery of their world. The sixteenth century discovered “the environ- 
ment.” The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries explored it. The 
nineteenth century harnessed it. The twentieth century promises to 
exploit it. Like a spring thaw, this release of the human has outpoured 
in many directions. For example, human migrations have taken place 
on a hitherto unparalleled scale. Some sixty million Europeans left 
their homes, beginning in the first part of the nineteenth century, to 
settle new lands. Again, some of this emancipation has been expressed 
in broad and fast-flowing channels of communication. Here the rates 
have been amazingly accelerated. Thus, printing: the fifteenth cen- 
tury could boast of some thirty thousand printed items, the twen- 
tieth century can point to over seventeen million separate volumes. 
Radiocasting had sixty thousand outlets near the close of World 
War I. Before the start of World War II, radio communication had 
over twenty-one million vehicles in the United States alone. About 
fifty-eight thousand movie theaters carry the film productions of 
the world, almost two-thirds of which are shipped from Hollywood. 

Industrialism has lent expressiveness to the human spirit. It has 
overcome the time factor in human contacts. It has achieved in- 
credible swiftness through space. It has become the classless servant 
of the masses, diffusing the intentions and contentions of human 
minds of all men. The frequency and the variety of human contacts 
have responded to the tempo set by technological culture. Who 
can say that this process will cease, or even slow down? 


Il 


Socially, human differences have not been diminished by in- 
creased contact, but have been multiplied. It is true, of course, that 
the basic types of human interests and functions are fairly stable. 
Men have always and everywhere been religious, economic, familial, 
political, esthetic, and so on. But within these areas of human ex- 
pression they have manifested tremendous variability. “Cultural va- 
riability” is the bargain which the anthropologist drives when we 
exchange questions and answers within this field. Human experience 
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is unique. No amount of cultural ritualization can eliminate the 
singularity of a man’s interaction with his environment. For the hu- 
man organism is selective and his habitat is selective. 

Industrialism is an impressive monument to this human unique- 
ness. The craftsmanship of the human species, unapproached by even 
the most intelligent of man’s infra-human “poor relations,” is the 
very genius of his cultural prowess. The whole, wide, rich range of 
culture bears witness to this “instinct of craftsmanship.” We call the 
human craftsman discoverer, inventor, technological expert, tech- 
nician, sage, technological adviser, artist: the words change, the song 
does not. 

All the talk of human standardization as a result of machine tech- 
nology is strangely mute on this point. Machine technology has 
incredibly multiplied the specializations of human functions, the 
division of labor, the variability of interests, the extent of differences. 
The “machine,” as we like to simplify things, has broken the mold 
of uniformizing human traditions and “neophobia,” and it has put 
the human species on a thousand revolving stages to enact their dra- 
matic rendezvous with meaningfulness. The world is a factory; but 
it is also a playground, a hospital, a laboratory, a church, a library, a 
school, a home. For specialization within mechanical technology has 
also made possible specialization in the other cultural technologies. 

Moreover, the technological differentiation of human interests 
and functions has pulled us out in many directions. It has shifted us 
from localism to cosmopolitanism; from the sacred to the secular, 
from the provincial to the national and the international; from lo- 
cality and blood groups to special interest groups; from primary 
society to secondary or derivative society. Man has became a highly 
multivalued creature. Only the destruction of his technological cul- 
ture can change the involvements of that fact. 


IV 


But in all this shuffling and re-shuffling of the cards of human 
destinies, the stakes have become higher and higher, and deliberately 
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so. For men made different, act differently. They become aware 
of their differences, justify them, sentimentalize them, strive to make 
them irreconcilable and immortal. They come to see their differ- 
ences through the glasses of exclusion. They set their sights on the 
far hills of exclusive realization. 

This shift in human thinking is the work of ideology and the 
ideologists. Just as the provincial conflicts of the medieval and early 
modern period had their mercenaries, so the world conflicts of our 
own day have their paid hirelings. Janizaries have been replaced by 
ideologists, and primary fealties by secondary apologetics. Frag- 
mented world-views became supported by segmental rationaliza- 
tions, and the towering spires of passionate imperialisms are strength- 
ened and adorned by the flying buttresses of idea-systems, slogans, 
and stereotypes. 

This conduct is no accident. It is linked to the train of events 
which we call industrialization. Advancing technology calls for so- 
phistication, but it does not canalize sophistication; indeed, it is, in- 
stead, given impetus everywhere. And in so doing, the conflicting 
ideologies of man move from violence, through intimidation and 
fear, to fraud: from force to fraud, as Lester F. Ward would say. 

This reorientation is apparent in many of the competing ideolo- 
gies of our time. One finds it in the ideologies of war. In terms of 
strategy and tactics, there is probably not much difference between 
tribal conflict and global warfare; in terms of technics, of course, 
vast differences exist. But the real distinction lies deeper: in the 
words, myths, slogans, stereotypes, idea-systems of nationalisms and 
imperialisms. In one century it is the “White Man’s Burden”; in an- 
other, it is the Herren Volk, or the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere.” The logic becomes more subtle, more intricate, more in- 
volved, perhaps more persuasive, if for no other reason than that it 
is more fraudulent. In a world of differences, we refine our philoso- 
phies of differences, and we call them ideologies. Henceforth, ide- 
ological irreconcilability is wedded to the strategy and tactics of 
group annihilation. 
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V 


Unfortunately, we pay a terrific price for this behavior, not in 
terms of other men’s costs, for they do not matter (so we think), 
but in terms of our own. The conflicts of the external social uni- 
verse become the mirror of the self, and the personal imbalances of 
insecurity and fear are the tribute money we pay for the privilege 
of technological exploitation of our physical and social worlds. 

Of course, we hardly have to be reminded that man has always 
been victimized by his fears. “In the beginning was fear,” says Lewis 
Browne in This Believing World, “and fear was in the heart of man, 
and fear controlled man.” A thousand vestiges in religion and art 
and family life bear testimony to this truth. And yet, can we say 
that technology has been guiltless in provoking this fear? For pre- 
historic man lived in a world of the unseen, the supernatural. That 
world had to be coerced. Magic is our name today for early man’s 
wish-fulfilling “controls” over that world. 

But this primitive system of technology only fed fuels to the 
flames of his fears, as the ritual prayers and ceremonies of his “rites 
and passage” show. In like manner, man’s newest technology, sci- 
entific industrialism, plays on his fears. He has the tools, the instru- 
ments, the technical processes of this new technology. But does he 
understand them? Do the technological experts care whether he does 
or not? Indeed, is not his altogether too frequent reaction one of 
ambivalence: to rush like barbarians into this newest temple and 
vent his spleen and spite on its technics or to retire in humble but 
ignorant awe of its marvels and mouth the mumbo-jumbo of “nat- 
ural laws,” or the “divine hand of Providence.” 

At any rate, few people can deny the great increase in human 
anxiety. “Be not anxious about tomorrow” was an injunction of an 
agricultural society which knew little about business cycles, cut- 
throat or monopolistic competition, or imperialistic rivalries. “I 
looked around,” sang the Psalmist, “and no man cared for my soul.” 
How much more fitting a commentary is that on the vast, congested, 
poorly articulated, diseased, impersonal, swift, expensive, wasteful, 
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megalopolitan culture centers of the twentieth century! The buc- 
caneers and pirates of a swashbuckling era have been followed by 
the subtle and ever so clever robber barons of the industrial society, 
and moth and rust take what force and fraud cannot even see: specu- 
lative profits, inflated values, soaring prices become meaningless and 
dated markings on page on page of deprivation and frustration, com- 
monly called business cycles. 


VI 


The parade has gone up a dead-end street. First came the libera- 
tion of the mind: we call it the Renaissance. Then came the liberation 
of the conscience: we call it the Reformation, and it was followed 
by the liberation of the body—the Industrial Revolution. Then 
emerged the liberation of the human will: we know it as the Liberal 
Revolution. But now, whither bound? Shall we seek safety, as Erich 
Fromm has wondered, in escape from freedom? Shall we find se- 
curity in the protective fortresses of our besieged economies? Shall 
we find surcease from the turbulent streams of a competitive so- 
ciety in the still waters of a status culture, by whatever name it may 
be known? 

One need not pile up the evidence. All of these humane conflict 
patterns have one tie that binds: the belief that scientific, industrial 
technology in its relationship to the conflict-process has proved so 
costly and wasteful that the normal feeling of human beings is one 
of revulsion, deep and strong, toward the whole fabric of industrial 
civilization. ‘““Modern man is obsolete!” cried one observer, as he 
took in the social, human significance of the atomic bomb. 

One cannot say that all the evidence has been cited in these pages. 
For some people, perhaps, the present question, the nature and fate 
of a civilization which has thus far only succeeded in speeding up 
the human-conflict process, does not merit even casual attention. 
For others it is the most critical issue of our times, deeper and more 
tragic than the last war, which was a mere epiphenomenon, so to 
speak. 


Notes and Discussions 


UNTRIED WINGS 
Our summer was provided a new interest in the presence of a family of linnets 
nesting in one of the plant pots hanging on the wall by the kitchen door. 

The slamming of the door seemed slight intrusion to them and the proud 
parents brought off a brood of five within easy reach and sight of every 
passer-by. The thrilling moment came when the fledglings left the nest. 

Three evacuated when no one was watching, but some days were spent 
by the anxious parents to induce the two belated ones to venture on untried 
wings. There was much linnet talk of “come and get it” from the neighbor- 
ing tree when the youngsters, deprived of food, chirped for relief. One of 
them stood for hours on the edge of the nest, begging and cajoling until 
hunger became the schoolmaster to faith. Poising on what must have seemed 
to him the very edge of destruction, he spread his wings and discovered that 
the air sustained him. From disaster to triumph was so short a leap. He had 
learned at last what no amount of instruction could teach, and what could 
only be experienced. 

All real progress comes through faith as well as learning. Le Conte could 
prove mathematically the impossibility of human flight, but the Wrights 
would not be stymied by scientific proofs. The universe which was made for 
men of faith responded to their faith. Our faith seems now to have degener- 
ated to a belief in the material, a reckless abandon to gadgets which we hope 
will save us. There was never greater need for faith in the spiritual than in 
this dark hour. Some venture on this untried air must provide present day 
solutions. From the foundation of the world, preparations were made for that 
fledgling’s untried wings. “Are ye not of more worth than many sparrows?” 


“BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS” 


We have seldom cluttered our pages with “brickbats and bouquets,” though 
we have received due meed of the latter, less than we deserved of the former. 
Of these one hurtling through the air (mail) gives us an opportunity for re- 
buttal. The complaint of our subscriber was that he was having a hard time 
“defending” The Personalist from the charge of narrow-mindedness. Only 
the magazine itself can refute that charge. 

From diverse quarters within the last few weeks have come the following 
words of encouragement: 


From Salvador: 4 
“At a time when dangers abound for ‘the pioneers of civil and reli- 
gious liberty,’ I am especially pleased to send you my obolus of four 
dollars for a two years’ subscription to your publication, which val- 
iantly defends ‘the best we know in science, religion and life,’ to use 
the words of your founder and editor.” 

From Heidelberg, Germany: a 
“Your journal is a very excellent one and by reading it I know now 
that we didn’t understand, up to now, your American free thinking. 
I mean by free thinking, the democratic thinking and feeling.” 
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From Cracow University, Poland: 
“If you wish to help Polish scholars do not send them CARE parcels, 
for we have enough food, but books, which we cannot order because 
sending money abroad is limited and requires tedious formalities... 
I want very much to read a Californian magazine, The Personalist.” 


From Pennsylvania: 
“For many months now I have been an appreciative reader of The 
Personalist. This magazine, it seems to me, holds a unique place 
among periodical publications in this country.” 


From New York City: ; 
“May I say that I have always had the highest regard for and per- 
sonal leaning toward Dr. Flewelling’s thinking. The Personalist is 
indeed, a very fine philosophic journal, and I am happy to subscribe 
CO. it: 


Another New Yorker to a friend in Virginia: 
“I feel 1 owe you a great debt of sincere gratitude for bringing The 
Personalist to my attention and I am proud to be a subscriber .. . 
As you said, it is a scholar’s delight.” 


From Chicago: 
“While I am at it, let me tell you to your face, what I have often 
said to your back, that I think you are serving your generation great- 
ly through The Personalist.” 


Along the Bookshelf 


ADVENTURES IN THOUGHT 


A Dicest or Purposive Vatues. By 
Stephen C. Pepper. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1947. 
Pp. 100. $2.50. 


This is a summary and tentative state- 
ment of a work promised sometime in 
the future, inspired chiefly by the 
naturalistic bio-psychological value- 
theory of R. B. Perry and E. C. Tol- 
man, but striking out independently 
towards refinement of analysis. For 
instance, a fundamental distinction is 
made between the goal object (say, 
food) and the “quiescence pattern” 
(the satisfaction of prolonged enjoy- 
ment after preliminary sharp desire is 
quenched). This is illustrated by the 
difference between the way in which 
a dog gulps down his food and the 
manner in which men loiter at the 
table to enjoy slowly the luxury of 
good cuisine. To the usual two vari- 
eties of “instinctive drives,” namely, 
the appetitive and the aversive, a third 
class of “injective drives” is added. 
These latter are reinforcement func- 
tions galvanizing other drives, and, 
it is proposed, may explain value- 
mutation as in the case of sublimation 
or displacement. These are of chief 
ethical and social import. The three 
types of value are pleasure-pain (af- 
fection), wanting-nonwanting (co- 
nation), and success - frustration 
(achievement). 

Although the approach is behavior- 
istic, the author passes midstream to 
introspection as the only fruitful 
method beyond the stage of prelimi- 
nary description. The account, how- 
ever, is of the Galilean type, that is, it 
rejects the Platonic doctrine, domi- 
nant in the classical tradition, accord- 
ing to which value-objects elicit de- 


sire or approach, as a sun draws water. 
On the contrary, Professor Pepper 
offers us a sort of searchlight theory: 
the behavior or desire creates value 
by lighting upon objects and “valu- 
fying” them, so to speak. This ac- 
count assumes that an ought is simply 
factual is. If I mistake not, there is a 
confusion on page eighty between 
factual verification of values and val- 
ues as determined by factual beha- 
vioral response. The difference is that 
between finding and a metaphysics of 
what is found, namely, a behavioral- 
psychological theory of value, From 
the author’s own viewpoint, it seems 
to me also that he fails to make ade- 
quate provision for the fact that val- 
ues are only potential, not actual, in 
most people, who depend on the 
moral Columbus to discover new and 
richer values that, when found, will 
be universally acknowledged. That is, 
the values will be factual when they 
are known and valued, but they are 
values now in the sense that when 
men know fully what satisfies them, 
they will possess these very values. 
There is also omitted reference to the 
fact of disillusionment. The value of 
an object we may say is its abiding 
capacity to elicit desire: “Why, then, 
do we pass restlessly from object to 
object, never finding the unum nec- 
essarium?” Is it not because there is 
in man a humanity, a spiritual nature, 
that defies behavioral and even psy- 
chological explanation? Is not a Perry 
type of value theory simply inade- 
quate to the history of human cul- 
ture? I do not find the list of values 
offered adequate, and for the simple 
reason that such lists borrowed from 
animal psychology, fail to sound the 
depths of human nature. One such 
omission, I believe, is reference to a 
central or unifying value that gives in- 
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tegrity or wholeness to life and shows 
such amazing power of transforming 
subordinate values into a system or a 
capacity for eliminating them alto- 
gether. The identification of social 
value with a “survival factor” is a 
Darwinian substitute for the utilitar- 
ian shift from personal pleasure to the 
good of all. The attempt does not ring 
with solid plausibility, and scarcely 
justifies the self-sacrifice that conflicts 
with intelligence applied to the inter- 
ests and conveniences of personal liy- 
ing. This volume, however, is a fresh 
reminder that the value-problem is a 


thorny and subtle one. 
W.L. 


Power AND Events: AN Essay ON 
Dynamics IN Puttosopuy. By An- 
drew Paul Ushenko. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton. Pp. xxi- 
301. $3.50. 

Power and Events presents an effort 
by Professor Ushenko to develop 
what might be termed a logic and 
methodology that will support a “phi- 
losophy of power,” a philosophy 
which will do justice to the temporal 
dynamic intuitions of romanticism 
without capitulation to irrationalism. 
Power, which is meaningless when 
conceived within the context of clas- 
sical rationalism, with its static eter- 
nalistic metaphysics, must be made, 
he insists, the basis of an empirical 
philosophy. Otherwise philosophy 
cannot avoid servitude to science, a 
servitude which it suffers at the hands 
of radical empiricism, as well as the 
servitude to theology which it en- 
dured during its classical era. “Power,” 
says Ushenko, “is an observable en- 
tity,” and as such it can constitute the 
basis for a new philosophy. 


. . . formative and fructifying 
power integrates and organizes a 
diversity of items into the unity 
of an actual event. A unique 
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power is the basis of a unique 
perspective with its display of 
actual percepts. And this per- 
spective organization of actual- 
ity, even though not wisdom, is a 
form of higher reason. (xx) 


This volume is a weighty critical 
discussion of the basic issues of con- 
temporary philosophy occasioned es- 
pecially by the recent emphasis on 
philosophy as logical analysis. The 
author’s keen powers of analysis and 
criticism are directed toward the 
problems of truth, empiricism, intui- 
tion, solipsism, semantics, syntactics, 
formal logic, perception, causali 
and the nature of metaphysics. It 1s 
only with some difficulty that the 
main theme can be followed through 
the work and there is frequently a 
question as to the relevance to that 
theme of much of the detailed argu- 
ment. Moreover, the serviceability of 
the volume is greatly lessened by the 
absence of a convenient breakdown 
of the subject matter of long chap- 
ters. Nevertheless, those interested in 
the problems of contemporary em- 
piricism and logical analysis, as these 
are represented in such personages as 
Russell, Moore, Whitehead, Carnap, 
Ayer, Broad, Dewey and Einstein, 
will find this book not only valuable 
reading but an excellent source for 
classroom use, An appendix presents 
what the author terms the “elements 
of the theory of perspectives in phi- 
losophy.” 

S. M. Mc. 


Locic For THE Miuions. By A. E. 
Mander. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1947. Pp. xi-206. $3.00. 


Although this volume is entitled 
“Logic for the Millions” it is prima- 
rily a popular discussion of che psy- 
chology of thinking, judgment and 
belief, intermixed with some very 
confused epistemology. 
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On p. 67, “reasoning” is identified 
with “inference” from facts known 
directly by sense-perception to others 
not known directly. Then on p. 138, 
“reasoning” is identified with “all in- 
telligent thinking.” The pursuit of 
clear thinking then leads the author to 
such conclusions as these: “The rea- 
soning process is valid because the 
universe of fact is ‘rational’”; “All 
facts of the universe are consistent 
with one another”; “It follows, there- 
fore, that all true opinions and beliefs 
must likewise be consistent with one 
another.” 

The book contains chapters on 
Groundless Beliefs, What May We 
Believe?, Observation and Evidence, 
Generalization, Explanation, Theo- 
ries, Deductive Reasoning, Testing 
Our Grounds for Belief. (The Ap- 
pendix is included for some reason 
known only to the author.) Logicians 
will be interested in learning that “de- 
duction” is always the application of 
a general principle to a particular case 
(and the syllogism in Barbara is used 
as one example! ). 

The author, “one of England’s fore- 
most psychologists,” states that his 
book is written for minds willing to 
think things out in “a clear and ra- 
tional way; to get at the truth at all 
costs, whatever it may turn out to 
be!” Such a motive is laudable, but 
such minds would do well to dismiss 
this book and go on to one of the ex- 
cellent elementary logic texts. As the 
author reminds us on the last page of 
his text, “There are very few abso- 
lute certainties in life.” 

Cuartes E. Bures 


Nature ano Man. By Paul Weiss. 
Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. Pp. xxii-287. $2.80. 

Professor Weiss started out to write a 

book on ethics and found himself the 

author of a preliminary metaphysical 
essay. He discovered that 
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The solution of the problem of 
ethics seems to depend in part on 
an antecedent mastery of the 
principles governing and exhibi- 
ted in causation, action, being, 
life, consciousness, mind, will and 
self. The more thoroughly the 
special topics of ethics are probed, 
the more do they appear to pre- 
suppose a correct grasp of these 
principles. An attempt to answer 
the original question as to the 
possibility of a naturalistic ethics 
makes it necessary to engage in a 
prior systematic exploration of 
other questions. (v) 


The fruit of this preliminary explora- 
tion is Nature and Man. The stand- 
point adopted is broadly that of 
Peirce. The thread running through 
the volume, in the author’s words, is 
the idea of freedom: 


The essence and vitality of natu- 
ral beings involve the use of free- 
dom. That freedom, universal 
but diversely exemplified, ac- 
counts for the fact that man and 
his problems are one with the 
rest of nature. Its acknowledg- 
ment makes it possible to show 
how nature providesa place for 
man, the being who is at once 
natural and responsible. (v f.) 


Freedom is a general principle mark- 
ing the presence in all being of self- 
possession or “insides,” “concern” and 
“spontaneity”; and it can be traced, 
in ever widening circles, from a focal- 
ized disturbance in a pool of water 
and the falling of a stone, through the 
lower forms of life to the highest ani- 
mals and to man. Thus the world of 
logic is abstract, since it deals with 
that necessity which is metaphysically 
an illusion. The real metaphysical 
starting point of the ethical problem, 
however, is the contention that man 
is not an animal; for he reveals, and is 
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defined by, the richer sensitivity he 
possesses to the wealth—the range 
and character—of values. The natu- 
ralistic account of man in terms of 
body, instincts, habits or reflexes, or 
even of verbal responses, is inade- 
quate, For while he possesses these, 
they do not preempt his essential na- 
ture. Man is a self, a term denoting a 
constant, activity, concern, unique- 
ness, the characteristic of being bene- 
ficial to the body, responsibility and 
sensitivity to values. (252f.) This 
term “self” is the central and consum- 
mating category of the author’s meta- 
physical examination. For it marks 
the uniqueness of man among all 
known entities on this planet, both as 
an ontological fact and as a moral 
achievement. It denotes the capacity 
of human beings to possess such at- 
tributes as self-identity, self-discipline, 
and self-criticism. It marks also the 
capacity of man to possess moral will 
and to aspire to higher values as the 
goal of that will. The degree of at- 
tained ethical selfhood is the wealth 
of objects to which the self has come 
to respond: “No self ever attains the 
stage of being sensitive to all objec- 
tives. But the more sensitive it is, the 
more mature it is.” (262) Finally, the 
author indicates that while the self is 
its own concern, its full concern is 
universal and objective; that is to say, 
it is concerned with the good of all 
selves. For the self is not only “the 
greatest of concrete goods,” but the 
higher the self, the greater is its con- 
cern for the good of other selves. 
(138) This larger value, I take it, is 
Leibniz’s kingdom of God and Kant’s 
realm of ends, Professor Weiss’ cate- 
gory of self, in brief, is the person 
and personality, as at once the name 
of ethical possibility and moral actu- 
ality. Personalists, therefore, will 
await with considerable interest the 
promised consummation of this pre- 
liminary metaphysical study in the 
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author’s proposed personalistic ac- 


count of ethics. 
W.L. 


Tue RevivaL or REALIsM. Critical 
Studies in Contemporary Philoso- 
phy. By James Feibleman. The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. Pp. 333. $4.00. 


The author of this book is one of 
America’s younger philosophers who 
has been highly influenced by C. S. 
Peirce from whom he borrows his 
fundamental doctrine of Platonic 
realism, and through whom he has 
been led to accept the role of one of 
the contemporary critics of dominant 
nominalism. Realism, as understood 
by Professor Feibleman, means essen- 
tially two things: (1) that possibility 
is ontological, 7.e., is a more inclusive 
reality than actuality, and (2): 


that the natural world with all its 
logical structure and affective 
value is real, and objective to and 
independent of the cognitional 
processes whose function is not 
to create but to apprehend as 
actual such a real world. (289 f.) 


From this viewpoint the author, in 
this collection of sixteen essays, many 
of which have previously appeared in 
journal literature, examines critically 
a widely selected group of contempo- 
rary philosophers and movements of 
thought, including C. S. Peirce, 
Whitehead, Dewey, Lovejoy, James, 
Toynbee, Russell, science, logic, se- 
mantics and psychoanalysis. An intro- 
ductory study gives a brief history of 
nominalism and realism, curiously 
omitting reference to post-Kantian 
idealism. These critical studies indi- 
cate a considerable diversity of in- 
terest, a grasp of essentials, and an 
originality of attack that is always 
lively and acute if not always invul- 
nerable. Thus such a statement as the 
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following seems unjustifiable: “James 
was hardly a philosopher, he was 
more of a genial literary speculator 
and psychologist . . .” (53) Or, again, 
on the same page we read that Brad- 
ley was a “Kantian who repudiated 
Kant,” at best a half-truth. These 
studies are of real service in calling 
attention to a need of more critical 
and comprehensive understanding of 
what is going on in contemporary 
American thought; and they remind 
us forcefully that dominant nominal- 
ism is nota metaphysical position that 
ought to be assumed as a matter of 
course. As a conceptual realist, Pro- 
fessor Feibleman speaks provocatively 
for the heterodox group. His criti- 
cisms of contemporary thought are 
penetrating and challenging and serve 
to call attention to the need of more 
serious investigation of the meta- 
physical implications of current sym- 
bolic logic, psychology and philoso- 
phy of history. 
WOES 


Bastc ProBLeMs OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Selected Readings with introduc- 
tions. By Daniel J. Bronstein, Yer- 
vant H. Krikorian and Philip P. 
Wiener, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. Pp. x-752. $5.65. 


There are many ways of introducing 
the student and general reader to the 
mysteries of philosophy. This volume 
proposes to cover the main features of 
the field by a series of fifty-one read- 
ings from the philosophers them- 
selves, with nine short introductory 
essays provided by the editors, ‘The 
selections from the philosophers are 
divided into nine groups dealing re- 
spectively with ethics, politics and his- 
tory, methodology, science, knowl- 
edge, art and aesthetic experience, 
religion, reality, and, finally, a section 
on the nature and defense of “philoso- 
phy.” The readings are gathered from 
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a wide field of authorship and are well 
chosen. Most of them are fairly brief. 
No adequate estimate of the value of 
this method of treatment can be of- 
fered a priori. Its effectiveness will 
have to be determined by experi- 
mental usage in the classroom, In the 
last analysis, it is the teacher who 
makes the difference. No method is 
fool proof. Superficially considered, 
at least, this book seems to be about 
as good as any of its kind. 
Walk 


PHILOSOPHER’S Quest. By Irwin Ed- 
man. The Viking Press, New York, 


1947. Pp. 275. $3.00. 


Here, in twelve sections, is some saga- 
cious Sunday afternoon reading for 
the philosophic minded, with just 
enough of a mixture of wit, irony, 
humor, uplift and wormwood to 
prompt a chuckle and a slight sense 
of the futility of it all, Edman writes 
with his usual clever style and a 
human touch that is disarming as well 
as intriguing. The reader can choose 
among the tidbits to suit his fancy, 
but I particularly enjoyed chapter 
three on “The philosophic neurosis: 
or, the psychiatrist’s story.” In fact, 
I shall read it again some day from 
sheer pleasure, and am even tempted 
to try it out on one of my more 
sophisticated college classes. It might 
be suggested that, in keeping with the 
mood of the times, the author has 
offered us an impression of the world- 
view of St. Paul that is more of a 
caricature than a sympathetic attempt 
to understand him. As the reader bites 
into this book he will discover a 
worm at the core of the humanistic 
apple. The gospel of serenity and 
humaneness mingles with overtones 
of sadness and defeat. But even gen- 
tle irony can be refreshing if not 
taken in excessive doses. 
W. L. 
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MEANING AND TRUTH IN THE ARTS. 
By John Hospers. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1946. Pp. 232. $4.00. 


The book has two great merits. The 
first is the topic itself, The author in- 
quires into the nature of the words 
“meaning” and “truth” so far as they 
are used with reference to art. It is 
a well-known fact that aesthetics as 
well as art history and art apprecia- 
tion suffer from a great ambiguity of 
words as employed in connection 
with beauty and art. It would be, 
without doubt, a great advantage if 
we had a dictionary of well-defined 
words which always stand for the 
same process in our mind; if we, at 
least, would agree upon the meaning 
of such basic words as “meaning” 
and “truth.” Handling this topic, 
therefore, is merit in itself. 

The second advantage the book 
offers is a collection of excerpts from 
well-known writers from the end of 
the 19th century up to our time. The 
reader becomes aware of the many 
controversies among writers so far as 
those two words are concerned. 

The author approaches his theme 
with an almost detective-like care. 
He gives a great number of distinc- 
tions between the different meanings 
of the main words as well as of many 
other words which are involved in 
the process of analyzing works of 
art; as for instance, subject matter, 
material, symbol, expression, presen- 
tation, life experience, life value. It 
seems that he sometimes oversteps 
the importance of distinctions. He 
asks, for instance, whether the feeling 
of sadness is in the work or not in the 
work. If a painted woman’s face ex- 
presses sadness then sadness is in the 
work because the painted woman is 
in it. When music transfers to us 
sadness then it is not in the work be- 
cause notes cannot contain sadness, In 
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such and similar ways he subdivides 
and distinguishes to a degree that 
becomes embarrassing and might con- 
fuse the reader rather than clear his 
mind. We know from the outgoing 
Middle Ages how the passion for 
clearness can go far without con- 
tributing much of anything to the 
main structure of certain ideas. 

This predilection springs obviously 
from the positivistic standpoint of 
the author. It is from this that the 
great difficulties arise which the au- 
thor has to face. There is no merit in 
distinctions as such—they are of 
service only if they denote stepping 
stones toward some kind of unity; 
if they are related to each other so 
that they become structural values 
within a certain system. Hospers’ dis- 
tinctions do not lead us very far, but 
just to distinctions as to whether one 
takes the term “subject matter” in 
the meaning of one, two, three; 
whether something is presented, repre- 
sented or expressed. 

Sometimes those meanings of terms 
are missing which would help us in 
understanding the characteristic struc- 
ture of the idea of beauty as experi- 
enced in Art. When he sets forth the 
different meanings of “symbol” one 
important meaning of “symbol” is 
missing, the one used by Kant. As 
Bosanquet explains Kant’s “symbol” it 


is a perception or representation 
which presents a conception 
neither conventionally as a mere 
sign, nor directly, but in the ab- 
stract as a “scheme”; but in- 
directly, though appropriately, 
through a similarity between the 
rules which govern one’s reflec- 
tions in the symbol and in the 
thing, or idea, symbolized. 


When the eagle, for instance, stands 
for the strength, freedom and nobility 
of the American government as the 
author enumerates the third meaning 
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of “symbol” following Bernheimer’s 
distinctions, it does not mean Kant’s 
term. Because Kant uses the term in 
reference to art if there is a similarity 
between the rules which govern our 
reflection in the symbol and in the 
thing symbolized. This meaning of 
the word leads us much farther than 
any of the previous meanings because 
here art itself, as a functional value, 
becomes a symbol, not any subject 
matter in art. 

The controversial question of 
whether and how far emotional 
values are contained in art could have 
been straightened out to a certain de- 
gree by inquiring into the meaning of 
“emotional value.” Many conflicting 
views arise from not distinguishing 
individual or personal from trans- 
formed emotional value. When some 
people say that art has nothing to do 
with emotion they are right, because 
they mean emotions of the lower, 
sensuous level. It is of no importance 
to ask whether a composer was really 
sad when he wrote music which af- 
fects us with sadness. A thorough 
analysis shows us that the conditions 
involved are too complicated to bring 
them to such a simplification. Jean 
Paul reveals a great insight when he 
comes to the distinction between the 
personal mood and the artistic mood 
as expressed in art. He points out the 
necessary distance between the per- 
sonal, individual feelings and those 
expressed in art. When others say that 
emotions are the source and life cen- 
ter of art, they are right, too, because 
they mean by emotions those in their 
transformed and sublimated state. 

A good deal of clarification could be 
gained by the proper analysis of the 
point of view from which the writers 
start. Artists, for instance, and those 
who advocate the standpoint of the 
artist will, more or less, deny emo- 
tional value in art. Those starting 
from the standpoint of the observer 
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will, in all probability, advocate emo- 
tional value. This difference can be 
explained by the different approach 
of the artist and the observer respec- 
tively toward art, In the artist’s case, 
his emotions have so thoroughly pene- 
trated his mind that they are of no 
conscious concern—it is the technique 
which occupies his mind. As to the 
observer, the technique is the most 
obvious, it is, therefore, the emotional 
value he wants to get possession of. 
In a similar way, the controversy 
between the purist and those advo- 
cating life-experience in art could, 
at least to a great degree, be straight- 
ened out. Here, it would have been of 
great service to enter the question, 
“What does ‘pure’ mean?”, and 
“What does ‘life experience’ mean?”. 
Taking the words in a too restricted 
sense, the author arrives at the con- 
clusion that one has to know certain 
historic facts in order to appreciate 
works of the Renaissance. The au- 
thor goes even so far as to say one 
has to know, in reading poetry, the 
minute shades of meaning of a word 
in order to understand the meaning 
of a poem. In a Chinese poem, the 
poet has a lamp standing on the table, 
the lamp burns out, darkness is cast 
upon the girl sitting beside the table; 
the rays of the moon fall into the 
room and the girl cries out. One need 
not know Chinese, nor the different 
makes of Chinese lamps, etc. in order 
to understand the meaning of the 
poem as fully as any Chinese under- 
stood it and will understand it. We 
could say, quite to the contrary, the 
more we have to learn color symbols, 
the ascending and descending scales, 
shades of meaning and historic facts, 
in order to understand meaning and 
truth in Art, the more we take away 
that universality which is considered 
the greatest good of Art, when and 
wherever it has been created. It is 
the great advantage of the greatest 
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works of art, whether it is the Egyp- 
tian pyramids, the Apollo of the 
Olympia gable, or Shakespeare’s char- 
acters, that they speak a universal 
language common to every one. Hos- 
pers’ book is stimulating because his 
questions are stimulating. 
Atots J. SCHARDT 


Tue Basis oF CRITICISM IN THE ARTS. 
By Stephen Coburn Pepper. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 


1946. Pp. 177. $2.50. 


Pepper’s book could be called a canon 
of aesthetic criticism, As, formerly, 
one of those “golden keys” or “circles” 
was applied, with their carefully se- 
lected viewpoints, to a certain subject 
matter in order to procure a full- 
sided, comprehensive view of it, so in 
this case, a certain work of art is 
looked at from four different angles: 
mechanistic, contextualistic, organ- 
istic, formistic. Since these four angles 
are based upon four comprehensive 
world views, Pepper concludes that 
we gain, in this way, a most complete 
critical judgment, one which reaches 
a high degree of possible objectivity. 
Pepper’s idea, as applied to art, is, as 
far as I can see, original and to a cer- 
tain degree very useful. 

What the author wanted was to 
avoid any one-sided and, therefore, 
arbitrary judgment. The hedonistic 
measurement, for instance, covers 
only certain sensuous pleasures but 
neglects other aspects—those of ex- 
perience, unity, normality—which 
obviously are essential parts of any 
work of art, too. The contextualistic 
observer emphasizes the experience 
but neglects the aspect of normality. 
But in experiencing a work of art 
from the four points of view alter- 
nately, and then putting the four re- 
sults together into one, we, in all 
probability, do justice to any work of 
art with all its different implications. 
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Thus, it is not the critic as adhering 
to a certain one-sided doctrine but 
the critic who, like a judge, applies 
the most comprehensive lawbook to a 
certain case and lets the law speak. _ 

The greater part of the book is, 
therefore, devoted to the four world 
hypotheses as far as their aesthetic as- 
pect is concerned. In his mechanistic 
criticism he follows mostly Santa- 
yana’s aesthetic. In his contextualistic 
criticism, he takes Dewey’s experience 
doctrine as a starting point. His or- 
ganistic criticism is based upon Bosan- 
quet’s four lectures on aesthetics, and 
his formistic criticism starts from Ar- 
istotle. These four chapters are clear 
and simple. In every single chapter he 
tries to point out the leading thought 
and its justification. It would lead far 
beyond the scope of this review to 
follow those justifications. His chap- 
ter on formistic criticism seems vague 
—which is not surprising—because 
any definition of normality is either 
too narrow or too wide. The contro- 
versies about that topic during the 
second half of the 18th century and 
beginning of the 19th century are 
most revealing. The contrast between 
beauty and ugliness, classic and ro- 
mantic art, centers to a great degree 
around the normal and typical. 

The most delicate question is 
whether Pepper’s system does work! 
It works, all right, in his book. We 
look first for those pleasing elements 
as they affect our senses, we familiar- 
ize ourselves with the special kind of 
experience as set forth by the artist, 
we find out how far all the different 
parts in a work are inter-related to a 
whole, and finally discover that the 
work refers to a normal person. But 
we knew before we even started that 
all those four aspects would be found 
in the work because the work had 
been acknowledged already by gen- 
eral consent as a work of art. The 
weak point is that we could apply all 
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those four measurements to a work of 
an entirely intellectual construction: 
It may have all the pleasing elements, 
tell a story, be organized up to a 
mathematical exactness, may be defi- 
nitely normal, and may be void of 
any intrinsic value. It is our creative 
imagination which tells the one from 
the other. Without that original and 
genuine impression, I am afraid no 
system will help much. This creative- 
ness cannot be pieced together, nei- 
ther in the case of artistic nor of crit- 
ical activity. We might, afterwards, 
translate it, analyze it, but through 
this analysis there must ring the tone 
of an original, genuine experience. It 
would have been a very valuable ad- 
dition to the book if the author had 
emphasized that point, in order to re- 
move any possible mistake. 

Since we all try to come to a judg- 
ment independent from our own pre- 
dilections and one-sidedness, the book 
of Pepper’s is a highly valuable con- 
tribution towards that end. 

ASe0: 


PuiLtosopuy: Irs SIGNIFICANCE IN 
CoNTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION. By 
Hirsch L. Silverman. Bruce Hum- 
phries, Boston, 1946. Pp. x-36. 
$2.00. 


This brief volume is an essay on the 
nature of philosophy and an effort to 
define it generously in terms of its re- 
lationship to the personal and social 
problems of the present. As an at- 
tempted “rationalization of the neces- 
sity of a philosophic attitude in un- 
derstanding our present economic, 
political, and social conditions,” it en- 
joins the reflective life and the neces- 
sity of a “total perspective.” The gen- 
eral scope of philosophy conceived as 
wisdom in living is adequately pre- 
sented, but little light is shed on the 
problem of what philosophy specific- 
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ally is as differentiated from other 
disciplines, 
S. M. Mc. 


MEeaninG AND Necessity. By Rudolf 
Carnap. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1947. Pp. viii-210. 
$5.00. 


Historically it has been the ruling 
opinion that the analysis of the mean- 
ing of linguistic expressions arrives 
finally at basic units (terms, relations, 
categories, etc.) which are names of 
concrete or abstract entities. In par- 
ticular the work of Frege and the 
more facile symbolism of Russell and 
Whitehead have given this tradition 
during the past fifty years a weight 
and momentum difficult to compete 
with. The area of philosophical and 
mathematical analysis has long needed 
an application of Occam’s razor and a 
resolution of numerous paradoxes in- 
herent in the method. Carnap’s pres- 
ent work is not the first attempt by 
logicians to overcome some of these 
difficulties, but it is the most thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the issues in a 
single volume. Using old terms con- 
siderably refined, Carnap proposes a 
new basis called “the method of ex- 
tension and intension.” The problem 
of formal expressions is resolved by 
the analysis of the intension of two 
principal semantical distinctions: des- 
ignators and predicators. Similarly, 
the problem of factual expressions re- 
volves about sentences and sub-sen- 
tential expressions. 

The analysis begins with the no- 
tions of “truth” and “L-truth” (log- 
ical truth). “Truth” is used in Carnap’s 
variant of the original semantical an- 
alysis by Tarski. “L-truth” is con- 
ceived as following “from the seman- 
tical rules alone without reference to 
(extra-linguistic) facts.” On the basis 
of these notions “equivalence” and 
“L-equivalence” are defined. Carnap 
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states: “The concepts of equivalence 
and L-equivalence in their extended 
use are fundamental for our method.” 
Extension is defined in terms of (ma- 
terial) equivalence, intension in terms 
of L-equivalence. Then the various 
traditional distinctions are classified in 
accordance with these identity condi- 
tions. “These conceptions of exten- 
sions and intensions are justified by 
their fruitfulness,” it is claimed. The 
method is used to resolve a number of 
ambiguities and antinomies of the 
name-relation. 

Significant analyses of two other 
important problems are also pre- 
sented: an interpretation of belief- 
sentences and an interpretation of the 
logic of modalities, The former prob- 
lem requires the concept of “inten- 
sional structure” (isomorphism). This 
concept leads to an excellent solution 
of the meaning of belief-sentences and 
a suggested solution of G. E. Moore’s 
“paradox of analysis.” Modality logic 
is introduced on the basis of the predi- 
cate “necessity,” which in turn is 
based on the notion of “L-truth.” 
Other modal predicates are then based 
on “necessity.’ 

It seems unfortunate to this re- 
viewer that the term “meaning” is 
often used as synonymous with “for- 
mal meaning.” This usage is consistent 
with Carnap’s bias that “formal mean- 
ing” resides in syntactical (geomet- 
rical) configurations of sign-designs 
(consider such expressions as “under- 
standing without using factual knowl- 
edge”). To this reviewer this trend 
seems an oversimplification of a very 
complex problem. It is doubtful too 
that the return to the Wittgensteinian 
concepts of “state-description” and 
“range” will prove an asset. There 
seems some convergence in the use of 
these concepts with Carnap’s more 
recent preoccupation with inductive 
logic. 

C.E.B. 


Kantian Stupies. By A. H. Smith. 
Oxford University Press, London. 
Pp. vi-196. $4.00. 


Kantian Studies is concerned with the 
examination of some of the Kantian 
doctrines in the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, to see whether they can stand up 
under the demands which must be 
made upon a theory of knowledge. 
Consideration is first given to Kant’s 
doctrine of the relation between the 
forms of space and time and our con- 
sciousness of objects, and his agree- 
ment with Berkeley and Hume that 
we cannot be aware of anything but 
our own presentations ( Vorstellung- 
en). The first and second editions of 
the refutation of Idealism are com- 
pared and such issues discussed as: the 
like status of external objects and 
consciousness, the independence of 
spatial objects, and inner and outer 
sense. In the early edition Kant re- 
garded states of the self and external 
objects as alike contents or objects of 
presentations, but neglected to show 
that the existence of the presentations 
themselves remain as something dis- 
tinct from content and not on a par- 
ity. In the second edition presenta- 
tions are on the same level as the facts 
of external objects as regards exist- 
ence. Space and time are realities not 
internal to the perceptions of particu- 
lar minds. The author then proceeds 
to make a comparison between the 
doctrines of the first and second de- 
ductions of the categories. Kant re- 
jects a “preformation system of pure 
reason” which attempts to connect 
the necessity we apprehend in our 
thinking and the necessity which be- 
longs to objects, and while rightly re- 
jecting it, fails to see that the theory 
is an attempt to solve the difficulty in- 
herent in his own position. Under the 
head of phenomena and noumena, the 
problem is examined as to whether 
this antithesis renders our experience 
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more intelligible. Kant believed that 
the concept of the noumena did ac- 
count for the accord which different 
minds reach in judgment. The nou- 
menal self enabled him to hold that 
mind cannot be regarded as wholly 
determined in time whereas the phe- 
nomenal self is. 

In a final chapter, the problem of 
universals and the form of intuition in 
mathematics is discussed, touching 
briefly on Kant’s remarks in the Sche- 
matism of the Categories about “sub- 
sumption under a concept,” and the 
relation between sensible and intelli- 
gible elements in geometry. The book 
closes with some remarks on the 
problem as affected by the creation of 
non-Euclidean geometries which are 
not concerned with the intuition of 
space. 

In concluding this review I wish to 
quote from the author’s preface some 
remarks on his own conception of 
what he has tried to do in this volume 
and wherein he agrees and disagrees 
with Kant. 


The parts of his doctrine which 
I find it hard not to accept are his 
arguments that all consciousness 
is a partial or incipient or would- 
be apprehension of order in a 
matter which is diverse or mani- 
fold, that our judgments of real- 
ity have reference both to the 
matter and to the order, that the 
order implies universality and ne- 
cessity, that both the matter and 
the order belong to mind, that 
the forms of time and space 
which are individual, unitary and 
systematic are the basic elements 
of the order, and that, since ex- 
perience is one, what is intelligi- 
ble in experience must accord 
with the form of what is sensible. 
To these points I would add that 
there is much which seems to me 
true in Kant’s later doctrine re- 
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garding the parity to be assigned 
to mental and physical events. 
On the other hand, I do not 
find that Kant anywhere explains 
how that which is known to one 
mind is known to others also. His 
doctrine of noumena does not 
seem to offer an adequate answer, 
and his later doctrine about the 
relation of mental and physical 
events, though it has implications 
bearing directly on the problem 
is not developed nor properly in- 
corporated in his system. 
Feiss: 


ORIENTAL PuiLosoputes. With an In- 
troduction by W. Y. Evans- Wentz. 
Russell F, Moore Company, New 
York. Pp. xii-32. $2.00. 


This very small volume presents in an 
over-simplified manner a brief intro- 
duction to some of the more repre- 
sentative Eastern philosophies, com- 
prising brief comments on, and equal- 
ly brief extracts from, the Bhagavad- 
gita, the Dhammapada, the Tibetan 
Bardo Thodol, Confucius, Laotze, 
Chuangtze and Mencius. No evidence 
is given of any critical-historical 
knowledge; thus Laotze is identified 
with the legendary contemporary of 
Confucius. Consisting of only thirty- 
six pages of material, this book seems 
considerably overpriced. It may serve, 
however, as a very simple introduc- 
tion to a very vast field of ce 


Essays IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By Alfred North Whitehead. Phi- 
losophical Library, New York. Pp. 


Vi-348. $4.75. 


This volume, which appeared shortly 
before the lamented death of its illus- 
trious author, comprises a series of 
occasional addresses, essays and arti- 
cles gleaned from such various sources 
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as popular and professional journals, 
institutional proceedings, the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and two volumes of the Library 
of Living Philosophers. Its diverse ma- 
terial is divided into four parts desig- 
nated as personal, philosophy, educa- 
tion and science. Since it is impossible 
to review in detail here such a variety 
of content, we shall select somewhat 
at random, representative quotations 
or items of thought from each of the 
four sections. In Part I, entitled “Per- 
sonal,” Whitehead remarks with re- 
spect to his England, 


The age of a vast subject popula- 
tion, deaf and dumb to the values 
belonging to civilization, has 
gone. ... One of my most pre- 
cious memories is that I have, 
within the space of my lifetime, 
witnessed the education of Eng- 
land, and the change in English 
lives that that education has 
meant. (24, 25) 


From the second section on “Philoso- 
phy” we glean the following: 


All propositions are erroneous 
unless they are construed in ref- 
erence to a background which 
we experience without any con- 
scious analysis. Every scientific 
proposition which the great sci- 
entists of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury entertained, was erroneous 
in the sense in which it was then 
construed. Their doctrine of 
space was wrong: their doctrine 
of matter was wrong: their doc- 
trines of evidence were wrong. 
(112) . .. Philosophy is not a 
science. (113)... Human knowl- 
edge is a process of approxima- 
tion... . The besetting sin of phi- 
losophers is that, being merely 
men, they endeavor to survey the 
universe from the standpoint of 
gods. There is a pretense at ade- 


quate clarity of fundamental 
ideas. We can never disengage 
our measure of clarity from a 
pragmatic sufficiency within oc- 
casions of ill-defined limitations. 
Clarity always means “clear 
enough.” (122 f.) 


In the section entitled “Education” 
we may note his protest against the 
universal teaching of “incomplete 
fragments” (192), his well-known ob- 
servation respecting the contempo- 
rary speeding up of cultural change 
in Western civilization (200), and his 
criticism of our study of history, that 


... the main danger is the lack of 
discrimination between the de- 
tails which are now irrelevant 
and the main principles which 
urge forward human existence, 
ever renewing their vitality by 
incarnation in novel detail. (151) 


From the section on “Science,” fin- 
ally, we may point to his criticism of 
the extensional definition of cardinal 
number in Principia Mathematica and 
his own purely logical account offered 
as a substitute for it (313 ff.): 


In short, according to the “Prin- 
cipia’ definition, arithmetic is 
bound up with intension and 
with history. According to that 
definition a new litter of pigs al- 
ters the meaning of every num- 
ber, and of every extension of 
number, employed in mathe- 
matics. The numbers should be 
defined in purely logical terms. 
Many alternative definitions are 
possible. (321) 


Both because Whitehead was a writer 
who always had something interest- 
ing or important to say, and because 
he stands as one of the greatest minds 
of this century, this collection and 
republication of his short writings is 
justified. While his recent death can- 
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not but bring a sense of sadness to all 
who knew him, this attitude is in 
some measure moderated by recall- 
ing the ripeness of his age and the 
memory of his personal and profes- 
sional greatness. 


W.L. 


Locic aND Scientiric MeEruops. By 
Herbert L. Searles. The Ronald 
Press, New York, 1948. Pp. xii-326. 
$3.50. 

Perhaps nothing evidences the cur- 
rent increased interest in philosophy 
in academic circles more adequately 
than the recent appearance of several 
new or revised logic texts. By their 
content, moreover, these texts indicate 
quite clearly the major lines of pres- 
ent philosophical interest and develop- 
ment such as the concern for analysis, 
semantics and symbolism, language 
and communication, the relation of 
philosophy to the methodology of 
the sciences, and the responsibility of 
philosophy to social well being. Pro- 
fessor Searles’ text has successfully re- 
tained the essential elements of the tra- 
ditional Aristotelian discipline while 
at the same time introducing the stu- 
dent to the more recent developments 
of logic conceived both as a formal 
science and as a practical art. 

The rather disconcerting confusion 
of logic with psychology that has 
been not uncommon in recent decades 
has been quite scrupulously avoided 
by Professor Searles, although he rec- 
ognizes that beyond the exclusive do- 
mains of psychology and logic, there 
is a large area “where the two over- 
lap and where the relation of psy- 
chology and logic is very close.” (14) 
On the other hand, his text has equal- 
ly well escaped relating the study of 
elementary logic intimately to episte- 
mological or metaphysical considera- 
tions. The prevailing interpretation 1s 
a logic conceived somewhat rigorous- 


ly as essentially a formal discipline. 
This does not mean, however, that its 
material connections are minimized. 
The author’s generous treatment of 
the material aspects of the subject is 
indicated by the wealth of practical 
issues which receive consideration. 

The historical roots and develop- 
ment of logic are emphasized not only 
by the inclusion of traditional mate- 
rials but also by an occasional refer- 
ence or explicit statement. In this 
connection an appendix presents a 
valuable chart which graphically rep- 
resents the history of the subject from 
the pre-Socratics to contemporary lo- 
gistic and logic of science. This chart 
suggests the desirability of at least a 
brief chapter on the subject, some- 
thing which many teachers will no 
doubt hope for in a future edition. 

The relation of logic to language is 
adequately discussed in a chapter that 
includes a treatment of the language 
functions, the principles of symbol- 
ism, the resolution of ambiguity, and 
the fundamentals of definition. The 
treatment of the structure and analy- 
sis of propositions includes a brief 
discussion of the Russellian concept 
of propositional function and em- 
ploys as tactics both the Euler and 
Venn diagrams. Conspicuous by its 
absence, except in the glossary, is any 
treatment of the distinction of ana- 
lytical from synthetic propositions. 

Several items are deserving of spe- 
cial mention in the section on deduc- 
tion: the distinction between alterna- 
tive syllogisms (inclusive “or’”), and 
disjunctive syllogisms, a valuable state- 
ment on the use of hypothetical, al- 
ternative, and disjunctive arguments, 
and an excellent elementary analysis 
of relational arguments. 

Outstanding features of the treat- 
ment of induction and _ scientific 
method, in addition to an extensive 
analysis of methods of measurement 
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and statistics, are the innovation of 
chapters on logic and legal thinking 
and fallacies of scientific methods. 
Professor Searles has emphazised that 
there is no single scientific method, 
but that methods are determined by 
the various subject matters under 
investigation. 

While no attempt is made in the 
text to develop even the rudiments of 
symbolic logic, the relation of the 
new logic to the traditional is well in- 
dicated and the student is introduced 
to a very elementary manipulation of 
symbols. 

A set of well selected problems ac- 
companies each chapter. An appendix 
presents the answer to approximately 
every fourth problem, together with 
suggestions for solution. This should 
prove to be of considerable help to 
the students. Other features include a 
quite comprehensive glossary of log- 
ical terms and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

Professor Searles has given excel- 
lent coverage to the “right” problems. 
Frequently the subjects touched are 
not as fully developed as one might 
desire but the essentials are indicated. 
This is sometimes a virtue rather than 
a vice of the book, however, because 
it is not uncommonly the case in texts 
that a comparatively simple concept 
is made complex, difficult and confus- 
ing by unnecessary verbiage. Finally, 
it may be said that it has been the re- 
viewer’s experience that students un- 
derstand and like this book. 

S. M. Mc. 


TOUR DE FORCE IN RELIGION 


Miractes. By C. S. Lewis. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. 


220. $2.50. 


Dr. Lewis is an Oxford Don, recently 
atheistic, and newly awakened to cer- 
tain salient facts about religion in 
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general and Christianity in particular. 
The author of many books, of which 
The Screwtape Letters drew perhaps 
the greatest attention, he has become 
the literary “must” in many a parson- 
age, He proceeds from certain very 
definite assumptions, some of them 


consciously adhered to, others which : 


one cannot but think are subcon- 
sciously though tenaciously held. 

His effort to save Orthodoxy, as he 
sees it, at all costs, is doubtless sincere 
though befuddled with contradictions 
which seem not to worry him. One is 
frequently tempted to apply to his 
writing a phrase of his own invention 
when he speaks of “heavy-handed 
people [who] try to force the sepa- 
rated concepts together again in 
wrong ways.” (188) If one is to take 
up the conscious assumptions, he must 
presume a Nature sufficiently person- 
alized to be morally contradictory to 
and hostile to God in spite of the fact 
that God created it. This strange 
anomaly he does not explain. Next, 
though at times God is represented as 
“qn” and behind everything, “a mir- 
acle is an interference with Nature” 
(15), a disruption of all normal pro- 
cesses, which it should not be if the 
religious life is to be considered nor- 
mal. Such a relationship of God to his 
world seems to put the author in exact 
line with the naturalists he condemns, 
assuming that nature is automatic, 
“runs itself,” or “happens of itself.” 
(16) 

The author seems driven into these 
strange contradictions because, first, 
of an undue reverence for Old Testa- 
ment orthodo the feeling that 
“tooth for tooth” ethics must be made 
to agree with the New Testament 
“love your enemies.” Second, it is 
evident that the materialistic concepts 
which were back of his previous athe- 
ism are still present in the back of his 
mind. 


He denies human freedom, which 
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would negate both morals and reli- 
gion anyway, reiterates his disbelief 
in democracy displaying a common 
fundamentalist leaning, declares Chris- 
tianity to be a respecter of persons, 
selective, and “undemocratic to the 
highest degree” (140), picking out a 
’ few souls arbitrarily for salvation, and, 
it would seem, lightly committing the 
common run, or hoi polloi, to damna- 
tion. 

In the light of modern scientific 
discoveries which turn more to the 
recognition of man’s true stature in 
the universe and the necessity for as- 
suming a Supreme Creative Intelli- 
gence behind the activities of Nature, 
this work appears a belated effort to 
save a certain very special orthodoxy 
by denying the very plain and simple 
teachings of Jesus. Examples of this 
may be found by comparing the posi- 
tions advanced with the intrinsic val- 
ues ascribed to human beings in Jesus’ 
parables of lost things; the immanence 
of God in the fall of the sparrow; the 
declaration of Christ that he was the 
first-born among many brethren; and 
the whole weight and purport of his 
life. The common confusion in cases 
of this kind is the failure to realize 
that immanence and transcendence 
are not contradictory and exclusive 
but complementary terms. Both are 
necessary to personality human or di- 
vine and are basic to moral character. 
If the apparent indifference of Nature 
to moral values is a stumbling block, 
it should be remembered that the su- 
preme accomplishment of creation is 
moral character, which can never be 
had by “election” but only by volun- 
tary struggle against forces apparent- 
ly hostile. 

As to miracles, one can believe in 
them more easily if they mirror a 
regular and consistent process in the 
Divine character. If it is seen that all 
goodness, love, truth, justice, self- 
sacrifice, creative genius, spiritual, 
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moral and intellectual insights are the 
inspiring work of the Holy Spirit, 
without which nothing good can be 
done, then every significant event, 
every result of the cooperation of 
man with the Divine becomes a mir- 
acle, and an argument for religion. It 
seems Christian to believe in more 
rather than in fewer miracles. As we 
think of the tilt of the earth, unique 
in planets, but thus providing a home 
for man and the miracle of the sea- 
sons, the blessings of sea and sky, of 
fruit and flower and of human rela- 
tionships, we become conscious of a 
world of miracles, not as a disruption 
of Nature, but of an overruling Love. 
If one knows the companionship of 
God, open to every mortal who seeks 
it, he has no need for further miracle 
to confirm his faith, Jesus ascribed the 
demand for miracles as a confirmation 
for faith, as due to the hardness of un- 
believing, because unwilling, hearts 
which would not be _ convinced 
though one arose from the dead. 
Who shall say that the regular pro- 
cesses of Nature are not evidences of 
a loving Divine Care, that the Eternal 
Spirit does not foster and inspire 
every deed of love, and every aspect 
of true genius. If we are to maintain 
the Deity of Jesus, how can it reason- 
ably be done but by the completeness 
of his obedience to the Divine Will. 
We cannot believe that this book will 
appeal to those who are more anxious 
to know the truth than to defend a 
dogma, and we think it high time for 
Christianity to return to the ethics 
and teachings of Jesus without the 
philosophical . trimmings of an ac- 
uired paganism. 
: ne Re ak. 


Tue Sin or Our Ace. By D. R. 
Davies. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1947. Pp. 1x-147. $2.00. 


The root sin of modern man, the con- 
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sequent destruction imminent in our 
day, and the way of reprieve by time- 
ly repentance—such is the burden, 
at once urgent and modest, of this 
little book. The sin, new only in scope 
and thoroughness, is man’s self-deifi- 
cation, his claim to irresponsible lord- 
ship over himself, his fellows, and a 
world cut down to size convenient to 
his self-sufficient “reason.” The im- 
mediate result is the degradation of 
man’s life, the human image rendered 
bestial rather than divine by its un- 
natural claim of godhood. Where his 
treasure has been, there has his heart 
dwelt in uneasy glory; elsewhere it 
has stagnated. In the face of his own 
physical and social power, his spirit is 
all but bankrupt. One hope only re- 
mains: repentance, a reorientation 
in terms of the things he takes for 
granted, beginning with the fact that 
God, not man, is first, and following 
with the rediscovery of the oneness 
of mankind. 

The author’s purpose is not to write 
theology in its eternal aspects, save as 
a passing witness, but to point to the 
“devastating demonstration” being 
written by “events” of “the grim 
truth of Biblical, Apostolic and Catho- 
lic Christianity,” the clear and mov- 
ing acknowledgment of which “has 
now become an indispensable socio- 
logical condition of the survival of 
Europe as a civilization of persons.” 
(146) 

The reader need not be disturbed 
overmuch by questions which arise— 
as to whether Descartes really “de- 
rives being from reason,” or whether 
all the world is now completely in- 
closed in ‘‘Western” culture. More 
serious is the failure to acknowledge 
that the vast majority of those who 
have brought Western civilization to 
its present pass have been—yes— 
Christians, at least formally recogniz- 
ing the one thing needful. A con- 
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crete, humanly-expressed Christianity 
did not meet the challenge of ration- 
alism, socialism, and technocracy. 
What concrete, humanly-expressed 
form will do it now? “Biblical, Apos- 
tolic and Catholic” must be more than 
a label, May not the Church, as a con- 
crete, living institution, well lead in 
the repentance? However, the analy- 
sis is suggestive and well-written, and 
may lead the reader to make up what 
is lacking in the proffer of salvation— 
as of now. 
D: Bide 


Joun THE UniversAL GosPeL. By 
Chester Warren Quimby. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1947. 
Pp. xili-224. $2.75. 


This is one of the most stimulating 
books I have ever read on the Fourth 
Gospel. The book is obviously in- 
tended to be a popular treatment of 
the subject. Indeed, in a few places its 
popular character is too evident as, 
for example, in his allusion to “‘Dr. 
Apollos Ph.D.’ as we would call him.” 

He follows the most reliable schol- 
arship in ascribing the locale of the 
book to Ephesus, the date of writing 
to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, and the authorship as unknown. 

There is complete recognition of 
the symbolic nature of the gospel. The 
author follows through on this basis 
more consistently than most writers 
in the field. This accounts for the 
strength of his interpretation. 

Professor Quimby points out the 
differences between John and the 
Synoptics. He recognizes them as 
wide and real. But he rightly stresses 
that all four gospels are interpreta- 
tions, that John is aware of the Syn- 
optic tradition, and that John’s inter- 
pretation understood on its deepest 
level does not do violence to the Jesus 
of the Synoptics. 
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Chapter eight contains an excellent 
discussion of John as devotional lit- 
erature. 

Chapter nine begins the specific in- 
terpretation of the text. The author 
does what any truly significant study 
of the Gospel must do, namely, study 
blocks of material as units. Each unit 
is given a key heading together with 
chapter and verses included in it. For 
example, “Jesus, the New Wine,” 
John 2: 1-12, is studied as a unit; “Je- 
sus, the New Temple” is likewise iso- 
lated for consideration. 

Chapter nineteen attempts to sug- 
gest the value of the Gospel for the 
present. It is called “The Atomic Age 
and John.” There is also a chapter on 
“Preaching from John.” 

This is a book on John which the 
scholar will not hesitate to suggest to 
the layman in the church. It has long 
been needed. The book merits wide 
circulation among the churches. 


jae Bead We 


Jesus, Wuat Manner oF Man. By 
Henry J. Cadbury. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1947. Pp. ix- 
123. $2.25. 


Any book on the New Testament 
from the pen of Professor Cadbury of 
Harvard is worthy of careful atten- 
tion. The present volume of 123 pages 
is a carrying forward of the note 
sounded in a former volume, The 
Peril of Modernizing Jesus. Here, he 
is “more concerned with how Jesus 
thought than what he thought.” 
While some scholars may not agree 
with all of his conclusions, all must 
agree that his fundamental warning is 
well taken. 

Cadbury points out the difficulty 
of applying modern tests for classify- 
ing character. Some of the questions 
when applied to Jesus, or any ancient 
figure for that matter, seem exceed- 
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ingly irrelevant. It appears to the re- 
viewer that in this chapter he has 
pushed his idea to ludicrous extremes 
and to little advantage. 

The author canvasses the various 
forms of agreement used by Jesus. 
They throw light on the minds of his 
contemporaries and on the mind of 
Jesus himself. Cadbury notes Jesus’ 
fondness for the use of the parable, of 
parallelism, the a fortiori agreement, 
contrast between smallness and large- 
ness, and some others. He points out 
that Jesus’ teachings emphasize “ex- 
cess” in virtue. The “sign of Christi- 
anity is a plus sign.” 

Chapter four contains one of the 
clearest statements on the problem of 
the alleged uniqueness of Jesus that I 
have seen. One example will suffice: 


The uniqueness of Jesus may be 
claimed on some metaphysical 
grounds. Those who assume he 
was more than human expect that 
fact to result in original or un- 
familiar ideas on his part. They 
say, “God’s thoughts are not our 
thoughts.” By hypothesis, then, 
what Jesus said must have been 
new. In fact they seem to assume 
that the new is true and that 
there are no such things as old 
truths or new falsehoods. They 
equate divinity with novelty. 
(55) 


One of the contributions made by 
Cadbury in this volume is his rigorous 
determination to be objective. The 
traditionalist may be shocked by his 
consistent refusal to yield to the usual 
tendency to be sentimental in an ap- 
praisal of Jesus’ life and teaching. 
Yet it is probably true that by so 
doing Cadbury is rendering a great 
service to people really interested in 
understanding the chief figure in our 
religion. There is, in fact, a fine rec- 
ognition of Jesus’ significance in 
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terms not usually recognized. For 
example, he points out that in Jesus 
“there is a fine respect for the pupil’s 
freedom, a fine confidence in his ca- 
pacities to know the highest when he 
sees it. Such a teacher does not over- 
power or even try to coerce.” (99) 
This is an approach to the teaching 
ability of Jesus not usually mentioned. 

This book is a contribution to the 
understanding of Jesus and at the 
same time serves as a warning to 
scholars in the field who would un- 
wittingly superimpose on the Jesus 
who lived in ancient Palestine a figure 


quite alien to him. 
jn Oe 


An INTRODUCTION TO JESUS FOR THE 
TwentietH Century. By R. W. 
Stewart. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1947. Pp. 127. $1.75. 


This little book of 127 pages is writ- 
ten by the minister of Killermont 
Parish Church, Glasgow. He stands 
well in the tradition of scholarship 
characteristic of ministers in the 
British Isles. The book is written 
“both for those who find or might 
find the approach to Jesus along tra- 
ditional paths difficult . . . and for 
those whose concern it is to win the 
allegiance of such minds for Jesus.” 
The life of Jesus is treated “dynami- 
cally” rather than theologically. 
The author shows that he knows 
the critical problems relating to the 
life of Jesus: his relation to the Baptist, 
the problem of His (Jesus’) thought 
of himself, the significance of the 
Cross. Some of his conclusions will, 
however, be questioned. For example, 
he assumes too readily that for Jesus 
the Kingdom was already present. 
Again, “the kingdom was to grow 
by quiet penetration like leaven.” 
Some critics will also point out that 
the author does not take enough into 
account the layers of later tradition 
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superimposed on the period of the 
life of Jesus. 

There is an interesting though 
doubtful interpretation to the effect 
that Jesus combined the Son of Man 
idea with that of the Suffering Serv- 
ant and that he interpreted his life 
in terms of this combination. It seems 
that in his attempt to deal adequately 
with the death of Jesus, Mr. Stewart 
falls into the trap which he seeks to 
avoid and gives to it a highly theo- 
logical, if not transactional, interpre- 
tation. 

But in spite of its weaknesses the 
book is a noteworthy attempt to give 
historical reality to Jesus’ career, and 
in this it is generally successful. Mr. 
Stewart is to be commended for his 
insistence that Jesus’ life was a 
“career” and not a “drama.” Jesus is 
shown as one who interacted signifi- 
cantly with his environment. One 
of the important emphases of the 
book is its insistence that any satis- 
fying account of the personality of 
Jesus must be undertaken on the basis 
of a relevant philosophy, not on the 
basis of dogmatic theology. 

| Ne apr Be 


THE CurisTIAN Hope oF IMMoRTAL- 
Iry, By A. E. Taylor. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. 


112. $2.00 


Here is a clear and forthright reaffir- 
mation of the Christian hope of im- 
mortality. That hope is sharply dis- 
tinguished from any indiscriminate 
concern for the prospects of survival 
beyond the grave. So strong, indeed, 
is the author’s insistence on the “qual- 
ity” of any survival worth consider- 
ing, that the reader may well wonder 
whether real personal perduration is 
to be allowed at all. Nor does the 
relation between truly personal exis- 
tence and at least some analogue of 
temporality ever receive explicit at- 
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tention. However, it becomes ade- 
quately evident, as the essay proceeds, 
that the fulness of fellowship “here- 
after” is being defended. 

With that assurance, the critique of 
sub-Christian conceptions should re- 
ceive high appreciation. Inane con- 
verse with departed spirits; metaphys- 
ical arguments for the natural and 
necessary immortality of whatever is 
considered man’s essential nature, and 
reasonings concerning the required 
postulates of the moral law, are all 
rejected as inadequate. Worse, these 
lines of approach all betray inade- 
quate conceptions of the immortality 
to be established. 

The proper starting point is an 
adequate understanding of the full 
realization of personal selfhood. This 
must be seen as possible only in per- 
fect fellowship with the Absolute 
and with finite spirits. It must be seen 
that, as between the Divine and the 
human, this fellowship can never be 
a natural claim from the human side, 
but can come only as a gift from the 
Divine. Any absorption into an ulti- 
mate simple unity is precluded by 
the necessary otherness of the Divine 
and the human. Professor Taylor 
would have been quite in keeping 
with his general view, if he had added 
that such absorption would negate all 
the values of true personal fellowship. 

Professor Taylor opposes dogmatic 
affirmation or denial of universal sal- 
vation, as being alike unwarranted by 
reason or revelation, but defends the 
possibility as a rational hope. 

The whole appeal is made “simply 
to our common rationality” with no 
“invoking of the ultra-rational au- 
thority either of church or of Scrip- 
ture.” (13) The requirements of per- 
sonal self-realization and the affir- 
mations of Christian revelation are 
found to be mutually compatible and 
supporting; it is made clear that by 
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reasoning from the character of a 
God necessary to any intelligible uni- 
verse containing human spirits, the 
errors of the sub - Christian ap- 
proaches are avoided. 

We have come to expect high vi- 
sion and searching criticism in the 
writings of Professor Taylor, and 
this compact little volume does not 
disappoint us. 

D. H.R. 


SEEDS OF RepempTIoN. By Bernard 
Eugene Meland. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1947. Pp. 


Xill-162. $2.50. 


Seeds of Redemption is writing of 
and by a sensitive spirit—a spirit that 
has become realistic enough to for- 
swear worship of bigness, dynamism, 
and gadgets—a spirit that has come to 
see that gentle, suffering, self-giving 
creates most and endures longest. Out 
of a reverent and poetic feeling for 
the fragile and indomitable thrust 
of life, in grass-blade and little child 
and mighty prophet, the author 
brings a word of hope and challenge 
to our crisis-conscious time. In large 
part this word might be read as a 
commentary on a more ancient word: 
“Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

If man is to be saved from self-de- 
struction, he must reorient his meth- 
ods and his appreciations, He must 
work, not as he is prone to work, 
but according to God’s own sensitive, 
gentle artistry. He must put personal 
values first, and learn or relearn the 
creativeness of spirit answering the 
heights and depths of spirit. In short, 
he must truly begin to live as a man 
or else perish as an animal. And to 
live as a man means high devotion to 
every manifestation of the creative 
good he worships—a devotion that 
accepts the suffering, even the in- 
scrutable tragedy of life as not too 
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high a price. Fulfilment he will seek, 
but not of an egoistic kind. He will 
not be deterred even by the possi- 
bility that the good he serves may de- 
mand his “own dissolution ulti- 
mately.” (87) This last suggestion 
may not commend itself as satisfac- 
tory for Christian metaphysics, but 
it does express the unconditional 
character of true Christian self-giving. 

Another sentence is not so easily 
exonerated of its first impressions. 
The author speaks of 


a maturing of the human psyche, 
transforming it [the demand for 
life fulfilment] into a yearning 
to be at one with the hidden pur- 
pose of all life, a return to the 
Source of one’s created being. 
(91) 
This reviewer interprets this, in its 
context, as offering a livable mini- 
mum for those whose intellectual 
honesty or rationalism will not assure 
their personal preservation for eter- 
nity. As such, it is an expression of 
high moral grandeur. But the full 
Christian reading of man’s life does 
not find “maturing” of the spirit in 
any impersonal “return” to the 
Source of being, but demands noth- 
ing less than a fellowship everlasting. 
Nothing less than this can be recon- 
ciled to the Christian understanding 
of the human soul or the God of 
Jesus. For that matter, nothing less 
can do justice to the whole message 
of Seeds of Redemption. 
Dr. Meland’s is a penetrating and 
prophetic word. 
D. H.R. 


Dors Gop Exist? By A. E. Taylor. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1947. Pp. vii-173. $2.00. 


In this compact volume we have “the 
faith of a moralist” as recorded in the 
dark days of 1939. Taylor says: 
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My purpose is not to demon- 
strate “the being of God,” but on- 
ly to argue that some alleged and 
widely entertained “scientific” 
objections to theistic belief are 
unsound, and that it is unbelief 
(not belief) which is the unrea- 
sonable attitude. 


In fact, the intellectual temper from 
which modern science has arisen, 
with its emphasis on intelligible order 
and system throughout nature, was 
made possible by the conception of 
God as perfect intelligence. Galileo 
and Newton were aware of the reli- 
gious source of their belief in the 
coherence of the pattern of natural 
events, That is, they accepted the 
“dogma” of the belief in God. Most 
modern scientists are not so inclined 
to admit the religious roots of their 
axiom of intelligibility. Complemen- 
tary to the idea of the uniformity of 
nature was the idea that nature exists 
for the furtherance of a reasonable 
and good end. It is not surprising to 
note that in recent times the enfeeble- 
ment of the one idea has led to the 
weakening of the other. Taylor states 
that there is probably “no logically 
tenable via media between complete 
irrationalism” and a full-blooded ra- 
tionalism which believes not only in 
a “law of nature” but also in the 
moral law and God. In eight closely 
reasoned chapters— following the 
main line of his thought as revealed 
in his earlier works—the author seeks 
to show just how much weight the 
“argument from design” still carries, 
and the significance of the moral 
argument for the existence of God. 

A fair portion of his statement is 
devoted to showing that “exact sci- 
ence” and knowledge are not co- 
extensive. When Taylor appeals to 
metaphysics, he means resorting to 
“educated and critical common 
sense.” The tragedy of the situation, 
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according to Taylor, is that “the type 
of scientific man who is most elo- 
quent in denouncing all metaphysics 
is himself perpetually talking bad 
metaphysics under the impression 
that it is ‘science.’ ” 

In making out a reasonable case for 
“prospective contrivance” or design 
in nature, Taylor does not fall into 
the popular error of assuming that 
such intelligent purpose must be 
found only (or primarily) in some 
“far-off divine event” to which “the 
whole creation moves.” As he points 
out, beauty is not concentrated in 
the closing lines of a poem or the 
closing notes of a symphony—except 
where the composer’s performance 
falls short. Nor can we say precisely 
what that purpose is—save that it 
must be a wise and a good one. Man 
may not be the one end of God’s 
purposes; certainly his pleasure or 
happiness is not guaranteed, still less 
his convenience. 

As with all able apologists for the 
Christian religion, Professor Taylor 
makes much of the fact that where 
the sciences cannot show an occur- 
rence (virgin birth, special revela- 
tion, etc.) to be impossible, it is not 
unreasonable to believe. This is to 
reassure the Christian who already be- 
lieves, but it would hardly persuade 
the outsider. But in our time, most of 
us are involved in similar “wistful 
reflection.” Even our concern with 
the “existence” of God is evidence of 
a typical Occidental confusion in 
stating the problem. But within the 
traditional Western Christian frame 
of reference, Professor Taylor has 


written an able volume. 
F. H.R. 


Cuurcn, Law anp Society. By Gus- 
taf Aulén. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1947. Pp. xviii-114. 
$2.00. 


In the necessarily restricted compass 
of these Hewett Lectures, Bishop 
Aulén essays a basic orientation to 
the problem of the relation of the 
Church to society as a whole. Es- 
pecially is he concerned to make 
clear the conditions of the effective 
discharge of the Church’s responsi- 
bilities to God and men. 

The true definition of the Church- 
society relationship is possible only 
by a consideration of the relations of 
both to the Law of God. This Law 
is presented as both a divine impera- 
tive and a divine dynamis. Abolished, 
by the Gospel, as a way of salvation, 
the Law holds everywhere else. Its 
demands, as the substance of justice, 
explicate the expression of love: ac- 
tive consideration and care of one’s 
neighbor. While only the Church 
knows the Gospel, secular man is 
quite capable of co-operating in good 
works; Christian and non-Christian 
good works are both positively, and 
both relatively, good and effective. 

The Church will maintain a pri- 
mary witness to the absolute divine 
Law of Justice. Secular bases of jus- 
tice eventually break down under the 
attrition of empirical human inequal- 
ities, the blurring arising from neces- 
sary compromise, and the lack of 
faith in any dynamic sanction com- 
parable to that of Christus Victor. 

Bishop Aulén deals briefly with 
misinterpretations of relevant views 
of Luther. More solid and extensive 
is his discussion of Brunner’s concep- 
tion of the relation of Law to Love; 
for Aulén the relationship is more 
subordinational than antithetical. This 
critique merits careful attention. 

Somewhat less definitive is the brief 
section on the “spontaneous” agape 
—love which characterizes the Chris- 
tian life. Obviously this spontaneity 
will not become so all-pervasive of 
the saint as to remove the element of 
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obedience to divine command. How- 
ever, the author appears to sanction 
the radical disjunction of divine agape 
from human eros which has been 
stressed by his colleague Anders Ny- 
gren. Thus, on page 72: 


The “spontaneity” . . . is no 
human quality at all. The spon- 
taneity belongs wholly and en- 
tirely to the divine agape itself 
and to the spirit that overmasters 
man and his resistance, leading 
him to a service of willingness. 


Yet, on the same page, he cites with 
evident approval, Ferré’s statement 
that agape “‘is primarily divine, not 
human, love.’” And the context of 
the citation allows that though this 
love is indeed primarily divine, yet it 
should also become, in a genuine 
sense, human, a growth, under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, in and of 
man’s own soul. 

Church, Law and Society is a guide 
to sound thinking, avoiding the pit- 
falls of detachment, millenarian per- 
fectionism, and secularization, of the 
Church, We are informed that a con- 
siderable translation project will soon 
give us more of contemporary Swed- 
ish thought. These lectures should 
make for keen anticipation. 

D. H.R. 


Human Lire AND Beyonp. A Scien- 
tific Exposition. By Sures Chandra 
Chakravarti. University of Cal- 
cutta. Pp. xii-106. 7s.6d. 


Western science, according to the au- 
thor, a lecturer in the University of 
Calcutta, has at last arrived at the 
true knowledge of the external world 
known anciently by Indian philoso- 
phers who were enlightened by 
means of Yoga (thought concentra- 
tion). That truth is the philosophy 
of Vedanta, which affirms that “the 
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distinction between mind and matter 
has vanished, as matter has been found 
to resolve into a creation of the 
mind.” (44) Reality is an eternal 
thought-will Absolute, endlessly ex- 
uberant, whose particular thought 
each finite being is. This discovery 
provides our minds with zest and 
cheerfulness, and provides the prom- 
ise of social evolution on earth. At 
death we are freed from the limita- 
tions of individuality and enter an 
existence “of infinite joy.” One 
achievement of this Vedantic outlook 
is the escape from religion as ordi- 
narily understood: 


Religion, which contemplates a 
worshipper and one worshipped, 
disappears. Self-realisation, real- 
isation of THOU ART THAT, be- 
comes the goal of life. Its realisa- 
tion leads to supreme bliss, with 
which the Creator himself is 
overflowing. Truth is more beau- 
tiful than fiction, and is a thing 
of joy for ever. (104) 


Thus Professor Chakravarti succeeds 
in restating Vedantism in the light of 
Western concepts and problems, and 
gives to the Western reader a clear 
and simple view of India’s traditional 
metaphysics and ethics. 

Weis 


MEN OF LETTERS 


Tue SHERWoop ANDERSON READER. 
Edited by Paul Rosenfeld. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1947. 
Pp. xxx-850. $5.00. 


The writings of Sherwood Anderson 
lend themselves particularly well to 
the new vogue of one volume “read- 
ers” or “omnibuses” containing selec- 
tions from all the work of an author. 
Coming late to the profession of let- 
ters, Anderson showed little change 
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or development of style. His infor- 
mal, conversational manner had an 
invincibly amateur effect, as though a 
good natured and somewhat inarticu- 
late man was sharing his rambling 
memories with a congenial listener. 
The present book includes passages 
from his autobiography and from 
the editorials that he wrote for his 
country newspaper, as well as a long 
biographical segment about Abraham 
Lincoln (previously unpublished); 
but they all read almost exactly like 
the short stories that make up the 
bulk of the volume. 

In many ways Anderson’s stories 
set the pattern which was followed 
by Hemingway—the short sentences, 
the repetitive phrases, the absence of 
climax. But the total effect is very 
different from Hemingway’s; for An- 
derson’s tolerant, dreamy mood is as 
far from Hemingway’s sophisticated 
cynicism as his mid-western farms 
and small towns are remote from 
Hemingway’s post-war France and 
Italy and his gangster era Chicago. 

It is hard to convince oneself now 
that Anderson seemed so daring a 
literary rebel twenty-five years ago. 
We have grown used to the “slice-of- 
life’ short story, and Anderson’s 
openness in alluding to some of the 
physical phenomena of human life is 
almost prudish in contrast with the 
fiction of the past decade. 

The prevailing tone of his stories is 
naiveté. He is at his best when pre- 
senting characters who are but dimly 
aware of the significance of their own 
emotions or of the events about them. 
Whether he is portraying young boys 
and girls or old men and women, this 
common trait is so strong that they 
seem to lack much individuality. He 
gives them commonplace names which 
the reader soon forgets. The impres- 
sion to be derived from the wide as- 
sortment of his work here gathered 
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in one volume is a composite portrait 
of the mass-mind, the everyday life of 
the populace, vaguely shaping itself 
into temporary identities and then 
merging again into the endless stream. 

These examples of his work were 
selected and arranged, with a percep- 
tive introduction, by the late Paul 
Rosenfeld; this tribute to one of his 
closest friends must have been among 
the final acts of a career which was 
generously devoted to promoting the 
fame of American musicians and 
authors. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 


AMIABLE Autocrat. A BioGRAPHY OF 
Dr. OLIVER WENDELL Hormes. By 
Eleanor M. Tilton. Henry Schu- 
man, New York. Pp. xi-470. $5.00. 


Eleanor Tilton in Amiable Autocrat 
has written the most interesting of bi- 
ographies of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
So complete and definitive a biogra- 
phy was impossible before the death 
of Justice Holmes and the transfer of 
family papers to Harvard. Dr. Tilton 
has not only written a many-sided ac- 
count of the famous autocrat, com- 
pletely documented and touching all 
the phases of his activity, but she has 
also written a highly readable and in- 
teresting account. She has written 
from a sympathetic standpoint appre- 
ciative of Holmes’ humor but she has 
not allowed her appreciation to dis- 
tort the view of other phases of his 
character. The rather slavish obei- 
sance he paid in his poetry to his ad- 
miration for Pope and his school, the 
everlasting punning which at times 
grew wearisome, the “smart” sallies of 
wit, the snobbishness of the Boston 
Brahmin, all these are set forth in due 
order without overemphasis. But this 
is no muckraking volume. She brings 
to light many obscured facts and 
shows not only the multiplicity but 
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the breadth of Dr. Holmes’ interests. 

His background in the Cambridge 
parsonage in those days of the great 
Unitarian controversy with his some- 
what, but not too liberal father, caught 
in the middle of the controversy in 
such a way as to turn Holmes’ sym- 
pathies against all that represented his 
father’s persecution; all this is now 
set before us. Holmes’ early successes 
at Harvard, academic and literary, 
which made him known even as an 
undergraduate, are here described. He 
had difficulty deciding between a ca- 
reer of law or of medicine but finally 
decided to complete his medical train- 
ing in Paris, with a hard strain on the 
parson-father’s purse. He became a 
great physician, though in the popular 
mind this side of his work was ob- 
scured by his literary fame, From his 
undergraduate days almost until his 
death, he was the one man in America 
who could be called upon success- 
fully to produce a poem for any anni- 
versary, dedication, festival or reun- 
ion. Nevertheless, there are a few 
poems which are worthy of eternity, 
such as “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
and the hymn: “Lord of all being, 
throned afar.” “The Last Leaf” will 
long remain, and “The One-hoss 
Shay” will continue the model of 
American wit though its ironical ap- 
plication to Puritan theology has long 
been forgotten. “Old Ironsides” will 
stir American patriotism so long as 
there is an America. Quick in repar- 
tee, he paid the British the left-handed 
compliment of describing the face of 
King William IV as “the largest un- 
civilized spot in England.” The versa- 
tility of his interests which really 
derogates from his title of “Boston 
Brahmin” is illustrated by his listing 
by Emerson among “my men,” while 
at the same time he received P. T. 
Barnum’s free tickets to the circus, 
and the tattooed man proudly dis- 
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played Holmes’ certificate to his 
authenticity. 

It is particularly on the side of his 
medical career that this book throws 
new light. Holmes’ contribution to 
American medicine was outstanding, 
and his sense of humor ran through 
his lectures as through all his other 
activities. Like Emerson and other 
worthies of the old Lyceum days, 
which included Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Matthew Arnold, Holmes added 
to a meager salary by seasons on the 
oratorical hustings, falling off only 
when this form of American educa- 
tion became less popular. 

Miss Tilton has done a creditable 
piece of work, and if it were ours to 
give, would receive the award for the 
biography of the year. 

retin! 4 Rik: 


Letrers oF J. M. Barrie. Edited by 
Viola Meynell. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York, 1947. Pp. vili-311. 
$3.50. 


This is a charming volume—not be- 
cause of its externals, which are very 
modest, in keeping with its subject— 
but because of the simple, honest way 
in which the very private letters of a 
gracious man reveal a personality that 
was made known to but the chosen 
few. 

Miss Meynell has chosen to present 
these letters, written to a great variety 
of personal friends, in a roughly 
chronological order but grouping the 
letters to each correspondent _ to- 
gether. This has the obvious disad- 
vantage of forcing the reader’s atten- 
tion back and forth over the periods 
of Barrie’s life (the letters to Sir Ar- 
thur Quiller-Couch, for example, run- 
ning from 1892 to 1930, all precede 
the group to Lady Cynthia Asquith, 
covering the years 1919-1937). But 
most readers will feel that the advan- 
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tage of tracing the landmarks of a 
friendship is more in keeping with the 
informal tone of the letters them- 
selves than is the sacrificed continuity 
of dates. 

It is difficult to do justice to such a 
collection, which gradually gives up 
its perfume of personality as the read- 
er moves from one correspondent to 
another. But such examples may be 
cited as the pretended jealousy of 
Barrie for G.B.S. in his letters to Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, his touching cor- 
respondence with Lady Scott, whose 
gallant husband had been lost in the 
Antarctic, his exultation at getting 
“grand cables for a film play from 
Mary Pickford!”, his exchange of 
opinions with his American publisher, 
Charles Scribner, his constant refer- 
ence to flowers, with the following 
note as the gem of them all: 


2 Robert Street, Adelphi 

19 March 718 

The primroses give me enormous 

pleasure. They stand on this table 

in four happy little bowls, and 

smiling at me every time I look 

up. The courage of flowers in 
these days to go on just as usual! 


He displays a refusal to resurrect his 
old writings by saying “Best let sleep- 
ing dogs lie I think.” He shows an in- 
credible negligence in money matters, 
as in the letter to his secretary, Lady 
Cynthia Asquith, thanking her for 
discovering forgotten checks to the 
value of £1,700 when she cleared out 
some drawers. Perhaps the best reve- 
lation of Barrie’s shyness is found in 
his letter to A, E. Housman, after the 
only occasion on which they met: 


Adelphi Terrace House [1922] 
Dear Professor Houseman 
I am sorry about last night, 
when I sat next to you and did 
not say a word. You must have 
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thought I was a very rude man: 

Iam really a very shy man. 
Sincerely yours, J. M. Barrie 


To this letter Housman replied iden- 
tically to Barrie but added a post- 
script: “And now you've made it 
worse for you have spelt my name 
wrong.” Barrie was cheated out of a 
planned visit to Stevenson in Vailima 
by the death of R.L.S., but Barrie 
wrote to Miss Rosaline Masson a let- 
ter containing an imagined only en- 
counter with R.L.S. which she ob- 
tained permission to incorporate in a 
later edition of her book entitled / 
Can Remember Robert Louis Steven- 
son. The largest group of letters is 
that to Lady Cynthia, who became 
his secretary in 1918. Finally, one 
must not overlook the touching note 
sent to his man-servant just before 
Barrie’s death. In this note he says he 
wants him to pick for himself a hun- 
dred of his books, for “Few persons 
who have entered that loved flat have 
done more honour to books.” 

This collection is equipped with a 
very serviceable name and subject in- 
dex, which is of course essential for a 
book so arranged. 


L. W. 


ELIzABETHAN AND MErApuysIcaL IM- 
AGERY: Renaissance Poetic and 
Twentieth-Century Critics. By 
Rosemond Tuve. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947. 
Pp. xvi-442. $6.00. 


Although this book will be “caviare 
to the general,” it will be a gold mine 
for students of literary criticism, rhet- 
oric, and semantics. It is primarily “a 
study of images in the nondramatic 
poetry of the English Renaissance.” 
But its subtitle accurately suggests the 
correlation that is constantly made 
between the Age of Elizabeth and the 
twentieth century, as evidenced by 
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the frequent allusions to or quotations 
from T. S. Eliot, W. B. Yeats, Allen 
Tate, John C, Ransom, and others 
concerned with the raison detre of 
imagery in poetry. 

Two main divisions suggest a two- 
fold approach to the subject: Part I. 
Sensuousness and significance as func- 
tions of images, and Part II. The log- 
ical functions of imagery. In the first 
part are chapters on such separate as- 
pects of the subject as “The Criterion 
of Sensuous Vividness,” “The Crite- 
rion of Delightfulness,” “The Crite- 
rion of Decorum,” and so forth. The 
second part discusses in detail the re- 
lationship of Renaissance logic to the 
framing of Renaissance images and, 
among other aspects, the effects of 
specific logical functions upon the 

oetic character of images. The care 
and detailed analysis employed leave 
nothing to be desired for one who 
wants abundant examples and plenty 
of corollaries. The documentation is 
exhaustive, and there are supplied an 
appendix of longer notes, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. The typography 
is an attractive feature of this exter- 
nally well-made book that enshrines 
an accumulation of genuine scholar- 
ship. 

L. W. 


THE SELECTED WRitTINGS OF BENJjA- 
MIN Rusu, Edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1947. Pp. xii-433. $5.00. 


This selection from the writings of 
one of the early Republic’s leading 
men of letters and science is a valu- 
able contribution to the annals of 
America and should be received with 
delight by all serious students of the 
history of manners and morals in this 
country. The editor has made a cross- 
section selection of compositions dat- 
ing from 1769 to 1805 and embracing 
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a wide variety of interesting themes 
under the general headings of “On 
Good Government,” “On Education,” 
“On Natural and Medical Sciences,” 
and “On Miscellaneous Things.” An 
introductory preface, an appendix 
giving a list of writings published 
during the lifetime of Rush together 
with a valuable bibliography, and an 
index are included with the essays. 

Benjamin Rush, physician, patriot, 
educator, humanitarian, and moral 
philosopher, is revealed in these writ- 
ings as a genuine representative of 
the American Enlightenment at its 
best. His humaneness is evidenced in 
his opposition to slavery, capital pun- 
ishment, and corporal discipline in the 
schools, and in his argument for re- 
forms in the treatment of the criminal 
and insane. His statesmanship is at- 
tested by his analysis of the govern- 
ments of Pennsylvania and the Con- 
federacy, His status as an educator is 
sufficiently indicated by his aggres- 
sive advocacy of a carefully planned 
and executed system of public schools 
including universities, colleges, and 
above all, “free-schools.” The good 
society and the abundant life for the 
individual can be achieved, he insisted, 
only by a combination of Christian 
religion and the cultivation of human 
reason. 

In keeping with his profession of 
physician, the majority of Rush’s 
writings are related to medical science 
or practice, but with a broad interest: 
reports on plagues, the influence of 
climate and diet on morals, the ethics 
of the medical profession, medicine 
among the Indians, types of mania 
and phobia, methodology in medical 
science, the values of exercise, the 
conditions of old age, or the evil ef- 
fects of liquor and tobacco upon 
health and morals. 

It is in literature of the type here 
represented that the spirit and mind 
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of an age is genuinely met. It is an in- 
timate and sincere exposure of the 
mentality, religion, morals, and man- 
ners of a people that serves to induct 
the reader into the past with a success 
that is only infrequently approxima- 
ted by conventional histories. More- 
over, it is delightful reading to follow 
the eminent doctor through his care- 
fully tempered criticisms of slavery 
and social injustice, his defenses of 
bloodletting by physicians and face 
painting by French women, his exclu- 
sion of gunning from the amusements 
of youth, his admonitions to young 
physicians on the vices and virtues of 
the medical profession, and his oppo- 
sition to “feruling, pulling and boxing 
ears, cudgelling, horsing, etc. and... 
a little starving” as disciplinary meas- 
ures inflicted by the schoolmasters 
upon their recalcitrant scholars. 
S. M. Mc. 


THE COMING OF THE GREEKS 


PERSEUS AND THE Gorcon. By Cor- 
nelia Steketee Hulst. Open Court 
Publishing Co., La Salle, Ill., 1946. 
Pp. xvii-221. $4.50. 


What is the distinguishing elementary 
difference between the religious and 
social concepts of the East and the 
West? How strong is the contrast be- 
tween the Aryan spiritualism and the 
Asiatic or Semitic nature worship? 
Since Joseph is claimed to have been 
the servant of Apopi, the last of the 
Hyksos Kings, who were Asiatic and 
Semitic, after 1500 B.C., was the leg- 
endary migration of Abraham the re- 
sult of an Aryan expulsion from Ur 
of the Chaldees and could he have 
claimed Aryan blood? Was the spirit- 
ualizing of Hebrew religion due to 
Moses’ training in the priesthood of 
the then Aryan rulers of Egypt and 
was his name an indication of connec- 
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tion with the Thothmose Pharaohs? 
Had the legend of Perseus and the 
Gorgon and the later one of Perseus 
and the Dragon relation to actual his- 
torical events which marked the as- 
cendancy of the Greeks over the 
Asiatics? 

It cannot be claimed that these ques- 
tions are all solved nor that they can 
be rationally put in this form, but the 
perusal of Mrs. Hulst’s Perseus and 
the Gorgon will raise them in many 
minds and is fascinating in interest 
from beginning to end. 

Her conclusions are highly contro- 
versial and dependent to a consider- 
able extent on dialectic, but depend 
for their force upon the evidence un- 
earthed at Tiryns, Mycenae and most 
of all the startling discoveries at Cor- 
fu. At the moment it would seem that 
according to the evidence, her argu- 
ments can scarcely be refuted and if 
true, they throw a flood of light on 
the earliest (perhaps) struggle be- 
tween East and West. It would, how- 
ever, require a whole new definition 
of terms. It is great reading, is ingen- 
iously devised and abundantly illus- 
trated. 

Perhaps it opens the way to new 
concepts of Greek beginnings giving 
new significance to the Greek myths. 
It provides also an explanation of the 
constant struggle of the Mosaic Ary- 
anized religion against the Asiatic- 
Semitic tendencies into which the 
Jews were continually falling in the 
worship of Baal and Ashtaroth with 
obscene rites and human sacrifices. It 
would have a bearing likewise on the 
late Jewish acceptance of a doctrine 
of immortality which had its fore- 
most early expression among the Ary- 
an Egyptians. 

In a book so well printed and beau- 
tifully bound, it is irritating to find 
such careless proofreading as to leave 
many misspellings. Double |’s seem to 
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be the nemesis, since symbolically gets 
a fourth “I” three times, and the vari- 
ous forms of “parallel,” though some- 
times correctly spelled, are misspelled 


fourteen times. 
Re TE: 


Tue THEOLOGY OF THE EARLY GREEK 
Puttosopuers. By Werner Jaeger. 
Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1947. Pp. vi-259. $5.00. 


Out of the materialistic dogmas of 
more than a century has grown a 
common predilection that there is no 
such thing as a theology of the early 
Greek philosophers. This dogma 
which has grown out of the prevail- 
ing interpretation of religion as tak- 
ing its rise in primitive superstition, 
fear, animism and ignorance has long 
been unquestioned by those who have 
considered themselves rigidly scien- 
tific, It has been assumed that early 
civilization is a first step away from 
animality, and hence the farther we 
go back in history, the more primi- 
tive it is. This assumption maintained 
itself for a long time on the poorly- 
buttressed claim of being the scien- 
tific attitude, though the gradual un- 
earthing of civilizations millennia old 
with the beauty of artifacts that 
amaze the modern has presented em- 
barrassing questions. 

On the basis of this gratuitous as- 
sumption, those who in the last cen- 
tury have written on the early Greeks 
have assumed first that because early 
they must be primitive, and second, 
any break away from prevailing su- 
perstitions must have been toward a 
complete agnosticism, atheism or 
materialism. Thus the situation was 
formed into a weapon against all re- 
ligion, which comported beautifully 
with what these materialistic critics 
wanted to find. All thought was di- 
vided into two types. One was re- 
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ligious and therefore superstitious, 
primitive and obsolete; the other was 
materialistic, enlightened and scien- 
tific. Thus writers like Burnet and 
Theodore Gomperz, to mention but 
two, consistently read out the spirit- 
ual meanings in the early Greeks 
which to less prejudiced minds were 
clearly of theistic meaning. An illus- 
tration in point is the use that has 
been continuously made of Xe- 
nophanes’ references to the anthropo- 
morphic concept of the gods: “each 
creature makes its god in its own 
image.” This statement has been com- 
monly held, in the first place, to in- 
dicate the atheism of Xenophanes 
against the glaring inconsistency of 
his accompanying monotheism, and 
in the second place, to be the clear 
and easy refutation of all religion, an- 
cient or modern, The fact that Xe- 
nophanes was shooting these darts at 
the prevailing paganism with its idols, 
in favor of a pure religion with a 
transcendent God is overlooked in 
the desire to caricature modern faith. 
Xenophanes did indeed a service for 
religion: 


Xenophanes was the first to for- 
mulate that religious universalism 
which, both in later antiquity 
and more especially in the Chris- 
tian era, was deemed to be an es- 
sential feature in the idea of God, 
indispensable to any true religion. 
...In the western world, univer- 
salism began neither with the 
Christians nor with the prophets 
of Israel, but with the Greek phi- 
losophers. When St. Augustine in 
his De civitate Dei speaks of 
Greek philosophy in this con- 
nexion as the precursor of the 
Christian religion, he is giving a 
thoroughly correct account of 
the historical relationship be- 
tween the two...in Xenophanes 
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we find a new motif, which is the 
actual source of his theology. It 
is nothing that rests on logical 
proof, nor is it really philosoph- 
ical at all, but springs from an 
immediate sense of awe at the 
sublimity of the Divine. (48-49) 


How could such perversion of fact 
have so long held the confidence of 
modern scholarship? First, by the 
overwhelming authority of scientific 
materialism. Opposing views were 
simply assumed the result of ignor- 
ance and the will to be religious even 
against the evidence. The will to ma- 
terialism even against the evidence 
was held as a mark of enlightenment, 
tolerance and a scientific spirit. Few 
dared to withstand such scorn. But it 
must inevitably arrive that some man 
of deep learning would eventually 
brave the wrath of tradition and dis- 
close the facts. This scholar has now 
appeared in the person of Werner 
Jaeger, and there are few men of in- 
telligence who will care to dispute 
his claims. The importance of his 
work is to lift the whole movement 
of Greek philosophy into the exalted 
position in modern thought which it 
really played in the intellectual devel- 
opment of the western world. The 
part these early Greeks took in the 
formation of late Jewish and early 
Christian theology becomes apparent, 
as well as the greatness of their con- 
tribution to Western democracy. The 
Theology of the Early Greek Phi- 
losophers should be on every scholar’s 
desk and referred to again and again. 
It is clearly a future classic. 


Raler: 


Tur Pre-Socratic PurtosopHers. By 
Kathleen Freeman. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1946. Pp. 
xiii-486. $5.00. 


In her Pre-Socratic Philosophers Doc- 
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tor Kathleen Freeman has noted the 
glaring inconsistency of Gomperz’ 
interpretation of Xenophanes as noted 
in the previous review but still holds 
that while superior to the paganism it 
sought to displace, this attempt to end 
all anthropomorphism was itself an- 
thropomorphic. ‘This reference is sig- 
nificant as indicating the general 
agreement of Miss Freeman with the 
long prevailing views. Her object is 
not controversial anyway but rather 
to provide guidance to students of 
Diels’ great work on the fragments of 
the pre-Socratics. The chapter ar- 
rangement throughout follows Diels, 
and “every statement is supported by 
an exact reference, either to the think- 
er’s own words or to some exponent 
of his views.” The accompanying list 
of authorities is complete and ex- 
tended, covering thirty-seven pages, 
and will enable the student to evaluate 
the varying opinions presented. Dr. 
Freeman has accomplished a great 
and needed work which must take its 
place alongside Diels’ own work as 
an essential aid. 


R. T.F. 


Prato AND Dionysius. By Ludwig 
Marcuse. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1947. Pp. xix-243. $3.50. 


One will turn from these more seri- 
ous, though not more scholarly, 
works to the part-fictional represen- 
tation of one of the most interesting 
episodes of history; Plato’s attempt in 
three efforts to set up the Utopian 
government of The Republic. 

The actual materials are very few 
and these had to be gleaned from 
chance references here and there but 
Dr. Marcuse has exercised a rare psy- 
chological insight in bringing situa- 
tions together and producing a plaus- 
ible account of the Platonic-Diony- 
sian encounters. For such a work the 
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author has been rarely fitted not only 

by his knowledge of philosophy and 

history but by his own experiences 

with dictators of the Dionysian type. 
As he tells us in the Preface: 


The decade just past has been an 
incomparable school for a biog- 
rapher of Plato. In the course of 
those years in which democracies 
were collapsing like houses of 
cards and the continent of Eu- 
rope was bringing forth a cup of 
despotisms, I re-read Plato’s let- 
ters, and after them the Republic, 
and after that the other works, 
one by one. And this time I con- 

_trived to do what I had never 
done before: I descried the man 
who had written the works of 
Plato ... it is not until we reflect 
on what we have suffered in our 
own flesh from the rise and rank 
growth of demagogic despots in 
these latter days, that the two 
Dionysii turn into actual flesh 
and blood. Doing so, they bring 
Plato himself back into the do- 
main of actualities. (ix-x) 


He thus sets the stage for his char- 
acters: 


Plato was then thirty-nine, Di- 
onysius forty-one; but their con- 
temporaneity was the whole story 
of what they had in common. 
Dionysius was nettled by the 
moralistic and sermonic tone that 
Plato adopted on the occasion of 
the audience granted him, and 
the autocrat’s retaliation took the 
form of causing Plato to be sold 
into slavery. Plato had, a few 
years later, a retaliation of his 
own: he wrote his Republic, in 
the pages of which it was and is 
possible to read his candid opin- 
ion of Dionysius and all his kind, 
including every Fiihrer that has 
since followed in his steps. (xiii) 
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The analogy set up between mod- 
ern and ancient dictators is not all of 
the story; our author catches also a 
glimpse of the similarity of social 
conditions which, recurring, make 
dictatorship possible. Illustrating this 
he quotes the epigram by which Em- 
pedocles erected an enduring monu- 
ment to his fellow citizens: “They 
abandoned themselves to pleasure as 
if they were to die on the morrow, 
yet built their houses as if they were 
to live forever.” (5) The psycholog- 
ical vacuity of all dictators is to be 
read in the description of Dionysius 
whose 


forgeries raised a deafening 
clangor. It was the insistent 
pounding of a heart that could 
not endure silence, because in si- 
lence it would become aware of 
its own emptiness. (33) 


Thus he describes the making of a ty- 
rant of antiquity. 

In discussing the trial of the dis- 
turbing Socrates who 


gave contentment to no one, and 
least of all to those who were 
fond of using an idea as a com- 
fortable couch to stretch out on 
—as who is not? (46), 


he pictures cosmopolitan Athens as 


subjected to the law of back- 
woods Sparta: to wit, stay at 
home and dutifully live on black 
bean soup and diatribes against 
the joys of living. 


And here as elsewhere: “What com- 
monly destroys democracies is their 
failure to be democratic.” (59) and 
“Even a democracy cannot be, at the 
very best, any better than its demos.” 
(68) And so “The reactionaries had 
achieved two things, whether or no: 
a sentence of death and universal in- 


famy.” (69) 
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Plato, urged by his disappointment 
with democracy, now fell into the 
hands of the tyrant because he 


had latterly quite made up his 
mind that he was going to im- 
pose virtue on mankind by fiat 
and thereafter stop time in its 
tracks. (83) 


But the only tangible outcome was 
that Dionysius sold him into slavery. 
Perhaps this is the eternal result with 
schemes that aim as did Plato’s, to 
save men’s souls by providing bodily 
comforts. It is not without signifi- 
cance that by a recent poll taken in 
Western Germany, the great majority 
preferred “security” over liberty. 
When this condition becomes domi- 
nant democracy is at an end. This was 
the miserable pittance by which Bis- 
marck first bribed German freedom. 


Neither Dionysius nor Plato had 
any use for the notion of letting 
mankind grow wild in God’s 
broad meadows, putting forth 
whatever bright flowerage it 
listed. 

They were merely dictatorial 
in different ways. Plato sat in 
his small cell in a grove of night- 
ingales outside the gates of the 
city of Athens and busied him- 
self with locking people up, for 
protection from themselves and 
one another, in a cage of tight 
abstractions. (111) 


So full of striking epigram and po- 
etic phrase that puts the finger direct- 
ly on the nerve of the discontent of 
our present world, is this work that it 
is difficult to desist from quotation. It 
seems that experience has done much 
to introduce the author to an uncan- 
ny insight into the present age. To 
this spiritual insight is added the 
pleasure of enlightening metaphor 
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and charming literary style. Plato is 
truly made to live again. 

R. T.F. 


Tue INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF 
Ancient Man. By H, and H. A. 
Frankfort, John A. Wilson, Thork- 
ild Jacobsen and William A. Irwin. 
University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1946. Pp. vii-4o1. $4.00. 


Students of cultural history and re- 
ligious and philosophic origins will 
place a high value on this volume of 
essays produced by scholars of the 
Oriental Institute and presented or- 
iginally as lectures in the Division of 
the Humanities of the University of 
Chicago. Both the title and sub-title, 
An Essay in Speculative Thought in 
the Ancient and Near East, are some- 
what misleading, since the essays are 
not concerned essentially with specu- 
lative thought, as this term is ordi- 
narily employed, to connote articulate 
philosophy. Rather they are an expo- 
sition and interpretation of the pre- 
philosophic and pre-scientific mytho- 
poeic cultures of Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Israel together with a dis- 
cussion of the emergence of philo- 
sophic speculation from mythopoeic 
thought and imagery. 

The essays, which are documented 
for scholarly purposes, but are writ- 
ten in a most pleasant and attractive 
style for lay consumption, are con- 
cerned, in their examination of the 
ancient Near East, with ‘“‘(1) the na- 
ture of the universe; (2) the function 
of the state; and (3) the values of 
life.” (26) Following this pattern 
there are three essays on Egypt by 
John A. Wilson, three on Mesopo- 
tamia by Thorkild Jacobsen, and four 
on the Hebrews by William A. Irwin, 
the latter group entitled “God,” 
“Man,” “Man in the World,” and 
“Nation, Society, and Politics.” H. 
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and H. A. Frankfort have contribu- 
ted the introductory and concluding 
essays which undertake to interpret, 
in terms of cultural process, the ma- 
terials of the others. These are en- 
titled “Myth and Reality” and “The 
Emancipation of Thought from 
Myth.” 

The Frankforts illustrate the pro- 
gressive conquest of myth by philo- 
sophic speculation, using the most 
significant historical instance: the 
emergence of secular thought from 
Hesiod through Thales to Parmenides, 
in whose idealism “the autonomy of 
thought is vindicated, and every con- 
crescence of myth is stripped off.” 
(386) This is a brief but incisive 
treatment of the major pre-Socratics 
to Parmenides that refutes the familiar 
interpretation of the Ionians as the 
first scientists, describing them as 
moving 


in a curious borderland. They 
forefelt the possibility of estab- 
lishing an intelligible coherence 
in the phenomenal world; yet 
they were still under the spell of 
an undissolved relationship be- 
tween man and nature, (377) 


The pre-scientific concept of nature 
as “Thou” was not yet entirely re- 
placed by the scientific concept of 
nature as “It,” which adequately dis- 
tinguishes the objective from the sub- 
jective. 

It would be difficult to overstate 
the excellence of these essays. They 
reflect extensive research, are care- 
fully composed in a most readable 
style, and are handsomely published 
as a volume that will adorn any li- 
brary. Of the many features that de- 
serve to be specially mentioned, Mrs. 
H. A. Groenewegen Frankfort’s po- 
etic rendering of Akkadian and Su- 
merian translations and Mr. Irwin’s 
treatment of the ancient Hebrew phi- 
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losophy of history are outstanding. 
ad d S. M. Mc. 


HUMAN AFFAIRS: EAST 
AND WEST 


Ricuer By Asta. By Edmond Taylor. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. Pp. x-432. $3.75. 


Edmond Taylor was with the Ameri- 
can Strategic Services in India during 
the World War. Hence he had op- 
portunity to study the Oriental situ- 
ation through the eyes of a psycholo- 
gist and has given us the benefit of his 
observations in his book, Richer by 
Asia. 

At first, his reactions were like 
those of most westerners, “in the op- 
posite direction” because the life and 
underlying philosophies of the East 
are at such opposite poles to the 
Western way of thinking. Gradually 
he began to catch the atmosphere of 
his surroundings and to evaluate more 
justly the richness of Indian thought. 
One of the most salient parts of the 
book is the disclosure of the way in 
which Britain with a magnificent op- 
portunity of making India an indi- 
visible part of the Empire frittered 
away her opportunities by the treat- 
ment afforded her subjects. There 
seems an inherent tendency on the 
part of many British officials to as- 
sume a superior and dominating air 
which is highly offensive to those 
who suffer from it. This spirit is 
cleverly suggested in the title of one 
of his chapters: “The Disease of Be- 
ing a Sahib.” Since “a substitute 
shines brightly as a king until a king 
be by,” it seems rather human to put 
on the garment of superiority. The 
lower the rank of the official, the 
greater the assumption in lording it 
over the helpless victim. Hence in 
spite of the great work Britain has 
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done in India in the preservation of 
order, this unaccommodating spirit 
has ended her domination, where 
more democracy would have made it 
permanent. 

This “pathology of imperialism,” 
as he calls it, is not, however, a pe- 
culiarly British trait. It dogs the steps 
of all imperialism. The tendency 
must always be to treat subject peo- 
ples as inferiors. Though our own ex- 
perience in the Philippines seems to 
point a contrasting situation yet our 
own Officialism there has not alto- 
gether escaped this vitiating element. 
The colonial relationship is an un- 
healthy and unnatural one and always 
breeds this sort of situation. It is not 
only disadvantageous to the colonists 
but it is spiritually and socially dead- 
ening to the ruling power. 

Out of the author’s experience are 
brought many rich conclusions con- 
cerning affairs both at home and 
abroad, He estimates with great ac- 
curacy the differences between East 
and West. “The spiritual vitamin most 
conspicuously deficient in the soil of 
Asia is the vitamin of progress.” (49) 
He has an understanding of the hu- 
miliation the Asiatic has suffered from 
Western dominators whose crudity is 
not evident to themselves. The Orien- 
tal is above all a believer in form, in 
symmetry, in harmony, that is the 
ingrained aspect of his very being and 
philosophy. In this sense the West- 
erner is very deficient. This fact finds 
expression in a succinct way—“what 
is most important to Hindus in social 
relations is not truth but harmony.” 


(141) 


... When a Brahmin feels that 
a Britisher, especially a Britisher 
who is not a Brahmin in English 
society, is treating him as if he 
were a servant, he is not just 
humiliated. His sense of holiness 
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is humiliated, his sense of secur- 
ity in being a Brahmin is wound- 
ed, he is filled with shame and he 
becomes sick. When he gets a 
little well he starts hating. If he 
is a strong man he has a strong 
hate. If he is a good man he has 
a good hate, but even when the 
hate is strong and good there is 
a trace of sickness in it and that 
sickness is reflected in his revo- 
lutionary action. (97) 


This expresses a distinction which 
provides the most effective barrier 
between East and West. Nevertheless 
the author pleads for greater under- 
standing since without it the world 
will be permanently divided. He feels 
that there must be more of a spirit of 
live and let live, for his opinions and 
customs, and this to be accorded him 
with a respect for his ways and sen- 
timents. 


... the age-old problem of Babel 
seemed to me to take on a new 
significance. The problem of 
getting men of different faiths to 
work together was not recon- 
ciling their beliefs, it was get- 
ting them to recognize that no 
two hilltops are ever the same, 
that every new problem of man 
requires a new faith to solve it, 
that every new task is a new 
world. (180) 


Finally he expresses the hope (249) 
that in some manner the disequilibri- 
um of the East may cancel and so 
cure the disequilibrium of the West. 

The reading of Richer by Asia will 
be richly rewarding not only to the 
casual reader but likewise to those 
who stay to ponder and return to it 
again and again, 

Rol ks: 
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Tives FROM THE West. By Chiang 
Monlin. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. Pp. vi-282. $3.50. 


Do you wish a picture, fresh and un- 
assuming, of what has taken place in 
the minds of thinking Chinese in the 
last fifty years? You cannot do better 
than to turn to Chiang Monlin’s auto- 
biography Tides from the West. Dr. 
Chiang, in his important service to 
Chinese education must be con- 
sidered one of the great pioneers and 
founders. It was my rare privilege to 
call upon this modestly great man in 
his office at the University of Peking, 
of which he was then Chancellor, 
and to watch the crowds of young 
life flowing past his door. 

Most important to us aside from 
the charm with which he tells his 
story is the simple description of his 
personal reactions to the “tides from 
the West,” the social and intellectual 
revolution he was called upon to un- 
dergo. We have in his picture what 
has happened to most of the Chinese 
intellectuals, and from his telling we 
catch new insight into Chinese con- 
ditions, outlooks and character. 

The author’s first venture at west- 
ern education was in a missionary 
school of the fanatical variety which 
tries to impose its narrow concepts of 
Christianity and to which real educa- 
tion is more or less taboo and in- 
tellectuality is wanting from _ its 
teachers. Needless to say a bright 
youth was provided with a natural 
contempt for such education and 
confirmed in his Confucianism. 
Though later he found better schools, 
and better equipped missionaries and 
expresses his gratitude for their great 
service to him and his country, he 
never quite escaped from those early 
unfortunate impressions. 

One learns the inner secret of 
China’s open-mindedness, its toler- 


ance of democracy, its strength for 
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endurance so recently put to the test 
in the late effacing war. We learn the 
meaning of its family and village life, 
its age-long ambitions for education, 
its deeply grounded social stability. 
How surely these were based on the 
family system which has kept China 
going for five thousand years is dis- 
closed in his description of the values 
they esteemed to be supreme. 


The highest of all virtues was 
filial piety; the greatest of all sins 
was adultery. Filial piety kept the 
Chinese family intact and Chas- 
tity kept the Chinese race pure. 
(12) 
The incipient democracy which exist- 
ed under absolute despotism is illus- 
trated in the village autonomy, where 
the small community was self-ruled 
or measurably so by the patriarchal 
elders. The scientific skill in medicine 
which had developed through many 
centuries of trial and error is made 
apparent by Dr. Chiang’s early ex- 
perience with illness. His appreciated 
contacts with America and its educa- 
tional advantages and their influence 
on his social and political views are 
effectively written and the course of 
his own thinking through the years 
of revolution, of Westernization and 
war. 

In disclosing his own intellectual 
development Dr. Chiang has given 
us a life-history of his people during 
the last generation and has put us all 
in his debt. He has written a book 
which makes greatly for internation- 
al understanding in a time of crisis. 


RE 


THE SPiriT OF CHINESE CuLTuRE. B 
Francis C. M. Wei. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xii-186. 
$2.75. 

President Francis C. M. Wei of Hua ~ 

Chung University with an insight 
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possessed by one highly trained in 
two cultures has written an interest- 
ing book which will go far in re- 
vealing the spirit of the Chinese peo- 
ple. He discusses the religion of the 
Chinese in relation to the present 
Christian movement in China and 
then proceeds to an analysis, histor- 
ical and philosophical, of Confucian- 
ism which lies at the very center of 
Chinese attitudes toward life. He then 
discusses Buddhism and its cultural 
effects upon China, the land of its 
completest development. 

The Taoist religion next receives 
consideration and in a final chapter he 
discusses the interpretation of Chris- 
tianity in terms of Chinese culture. 

One finds here a breadth of view 
which has come perhaps to most of 
the missionaries who have been face 
to face with Oriental religions but 
which has been notably lacking to 
the Christian body at home and 
which lack found expression in Krae- 
mar’s The Christian Message in a 
Non-Christian World and in the pro- 
ceedings of the Madras Conference. 
In variance, the author without yield- 
ing anything of Christian conviction, 
holds that the Truth as revealed in 
Jesus Christ is not in “its expression 
final, for we believe that the Spirit of 
truth will continue to guide us into 
all truth.” At this point he quotes the 
late William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury: “The conscience of the 
heathen man is the voice of Christ 
within him.” (24) 

Alas, the spirit of the author has 
been too frequently wanting in the 
missionary approach and is a leading 
reason for the tardiness of the Orient 
in accepting the Christian faith. The 
West has plenty to learn concerning 
the interpretation of Christ which 
can win universal recognition only 
as it receives and assimilates the best 
of the impacts of the East. Thus 


President Wei has done a real service 
in calling attention to the overlooked 
truth. The book is readable from the 
standpoint of the layman and of im- 
portance to the mutual understand- 
ing of East and West. 

R. T.F. 


CAsTE IN INDIA. By J. H. Hutton. 
Cambridge, at the University Press; 
New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. viii-279. $3.75. 

The western man has long puzzled 
over the problem of caste in India 
and though frequently charged by 
the Indians with maintaining an ana- 
logous caste system of his own, has 
for the most part been so insufficient- 
ly informed that he could make no 
adequate reply to the charge, 

The very first necessity to co- 
operation with the Oriental by the 
Western World, next to sympathetic 
belief in and love for humanity, lies 
in understanding. 

In Professor Hutton’s book Caste 
in India we have an answer to the 
problem of information. Hereafter 
whoever speaks on the Indian caste 
system will need to possess the in- 
formation herein contained. ‘The 
work is nothing if not thoroughgoing 
and its author, William Wyse, Pro- 
fessor of Social Anthropology in 
Cambridge University, calls upon his 
rich stores of anthropological knowl- 
edge and social sympathy. 

The work begins with a consider- 
ation of the historical and social back- 
ground of the diverse elements in 
Indian life, discussing the various 
political divisions of India in separate 
chapters. This discussion takes up the 
first section of the book. The second 
section concerns itself with Caste; 
its structures; its sanctions; and its 
functions in their social, economic 
and religious aspects. 
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The third part of the work, under 
the title of Origin, discusses analo- 
gous institutions elsewhere, the tra- 
ditional origin and its implications, 
and other theories of the factors in 
the emergence of Caste, with a final 
chapter of conclusions. 

There can be little doubt that the 
caste system, however much, from 
the western standpoint, it is to be 
deplored, has enabled vast and 
crowded populations of various 
tongues, races, and religions to live 
together in some sort of harmony. 
There is little doubt also that the per- 
meation of western ideas has been 
deleterious to this harmony, and re- 
sponsible in large degree for the 
present unrest in India. 

Much can be said for an Oriental 
resentment at western penetrations. 
If now between discordant systems 
there is to be peace, it can be had 
only by mutual concessions, the will 
to understanding, love, and recogni- 
tion of the intrinsic value of every 
human personality, 

Professor Hutton’s work is accom- 
panied by important appendices on 
The Position of Exterior Castes and 
Primitive Religions and is enriched 
with an extensive bibliography and a 
glossary of terms. 

RST LE 


Livincstone’s Last Journey. By 
Reginald Coupland. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. Pp. 271. 
$3.50. 

In this work of Sir Reginald Coup- 

land, David Livingstone’s career, 

which thrilled the boyhood of pres- 
ent-day septuagenarians, finds new 
and contrasting emphasis from that in 

Stanley’s Through the Dark Conti- 

nent. Many of us have thought of Liv- 

ingstone’s work as chiefly missionary, 

the conversion of natives and the at- 
tack upon the slave-trade. This was 
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the leading impression given in the 
missionary pageants which had such 
vogue before World War I. 

Sir Reginald, who is Professor of 
Colonial History at Oxford, in Liv- 
ingstone’s Last Journey shows how 
consistently Livingstone was over- 
come by the lure of exploration and 
adventure, even to the point of mak- 
ing it supreme. 

The extent of his sufferings, the 
greatness of his fortitude, the careless- 
ness with which he attacked the un- 
charted jungle, the depth of his love 
for the natives and the way in which 
that love was reciprocated, all of 
these elements appear in this account. 

Those were days in which there 
was little scientific preparation for ex- 
ploration. Matters were left largely to 
chance and the indifference to Liv- 
ingstone’s supplies and fate on the 
part of officialdom on the coast are 
at the present time incredible. Yet 
the story of indomitable courage and 
devotion to tasks in the face of sick- 
ness and approaching death, forms 
and will form a great chapter and 
thrilling in the history of exploration. 
Livingstone pushed aside the curtain 
which, since the birth of man, had 
veiled the secrets of Central Africa, 
the sources of the Nile and of the 
Congo. The greatness of Livingstone 
cannot be forgotten and is here skil- 
fully indicated. 

Re 


ConFiicrs oF Power in MopErRN 
Cutture. A Symposium Edited by 
Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein 
and R. M. Maclver, Published by 
the Conference on Science, Phil- 
osophy and Religion. Distributed 
by Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1947. Pp. xx-703. $6.50. 


This is the seventh symposium pub- 
lished by the Conference on Science, 
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Philosophy and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of 
Life, and is based on papers given at 
its seventh meeting held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in September, 
1946. Professor Harlow Shapley 
served as Chairman of the Confer- 
ence meetings. (Those interested will 
find a report of the Eighth Confer- 
ence, 1947, in The Personalist, XXIX, 
No. 1, Winter, 1948, pp. 77-79, by 
Professor R. T. Flewelling, who 
wrote papers for both the Seventh 
and Eighth Conferences.) 

In addition to sixty-two papers, 
together with, in many instances, 
critical comments by interested per- 
sons, the present volume contains a 
preface which in itself is a valuable 
essay on the problem of the scholar’s 
relation to world crisis, a directory 
of contributors, a list of Conference 
members, the comprehensive pro- 
gram of the Seventh Conference with 
a list of participants, and an index. 

To say that this volume is a major 
contribution to the literature of cul- 
tural philosophy or of the analysis of 
contemporary history is but to sug- 
gest its great value to all who are in- 
terested in the broader and deeper 
aspects of the problems which de- 
mand resolution in the current world 
cultural crisis. Sixty-two scholars of 
eminence, most of them professors in 
American colleges and universities, 
have here contributed papers which, 
from as many vantage points and with 
varying degrees of success, expose and 
examine numerous facets of the crisis 
in the interest of long range under- 
standing and solution. 

The following statement, quoted 
in the editors’ preface, indicates the 
problem of the Conference as the 
background for the papers published: 


The theory underlying the or- 
ganization of the 1946 Confer- 
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ence is that the culture of a so- 
clety—using the word culture in 
its anthropological sense—is an 
important, if not decisive, fac- 
tor in the behavior of most of 
the constituents of the society. 
This culture is handed down 
from generation to generation. 
Its inculcation begins long be- 
fore the period of conscious ed- 
ucation, 

Western culture (aside from 
the teachings of its religious and 
some of its philosophical tradi- 
tions) bears as one of its most 
characteristic features an empha- 
sis upon the power element. Its 
most generally accepted stand- 
ards of success consist of ac- 
cumulation of material goods, 
the harnessing of material re- 
sources, and the control of politi- 
cal, military, and economic 
power. The religious and phil- 
osophical traditions have pro- 
duced examples of self-efface- 
ment and saintliness, but these 
are the exceptions and not the 
rule. To date one of the most 
effective means of energizing the 
peoples of the West remains the 
hunger for domination and pres- 
tige. (viii) 

The essays are replies to these ques- 
tions posed by the Conference: 


How can we retain the essential 
advantages of our civilization, in- 
cluding its scientific and material 
assets, and yet bring the quest 
for power and the tendency to- 
ward aggression under control? 
Can we reorient men’s minds, 
through influencing their cul- 
tural environment from infancy, 
so that they will find fulfilment 
in achievement, rather than in 
the credit and recognition of 
achievement? (viii) 
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It is only by the most generous de- 
fining of terms that many of the es- 
says can be directly related to the 
problem so stated but this is by no 
means a serious offense and in no way 
vitiates the value of individual efforts 
or of the volume as a whole. Philoso- 
phers, physicists, sociologists, histori- 
ans, anthropologists, religionists, psy- 
chologists, editors, educational ad- 
ministrators, and others have made 
their contributions under the follow- 
ing general headings: “The Nature 
of Western Culture with Particular 
Reference to the Tendency toward 
Aggressiveness,” eleven essays; “The 
Transmission and Transformation of 
Culture and the Relation of these 
Processes to the Problem of Aggres- 
siveness,” nine essays; “Problems of 
the Integration of Human Culture,” 
fourteen essays; “Effects of Religion 
and Other Social and Cultural Influ- 
ences upon Power Relations,” eleven 
essays; “Ideas and Ideals as Sources of 
Power in the Modern World,” eight 
essays; “The Role of Political Power 
as Divisive and as Integrating Factor 
in Western Culture,” eight essays; 
“Culture and Power in the Modern 
World,” one essay. 

Within the scope of this notice it is 
quite impossible to review individual 
essays or even to give a complete list- 
ing of authors, though a partial list 
seems justified. Among those in the 
field of philosophy are Philipp Frank, 
William P. Montague, Ralph T. 
Flewelling, Charles Morris, F, S. C. 
Northrop, Walter G. Muelder, T. V. 
Smith, Edgar S. Brightman, and R. A. 
Tsanoff. Religion is represented, 
among others, by Louis Finkelstein, 
FE. R. Goodenough, William W. 
Sweet, and H. N. Wieman. From the 
sciences and education are Ralph 
Linton, Henry Morgenau, Howard 
Mumford Jones, and Ordway Tead. 

S. M. Mc. 


Concorp AND Liperty. By José Or- 
tega y Gassett. W. W. Norton & 
Co., New York, 1946. $2.75. 


This, so far as this writer knows, is 
the second of Dr. Ortega y Gassett’s 
books to have met with world ac- 
claim, the first, of course, being his 
Revolt of the Masses, now again pub- 
lished in still another edition. Here is 
the best known philosopher of mod- 
ern Spain who is fighting in the front 
ranks for the survival of the intellec- 
tuals against the overwhelming cur- 
rents of all-leveling mass influence. 
As he says in one of his most inter- 
esting chapters, “It is time we gave 
some thought to thinking. For of all 
things, thinking is perhaps the one 
that has of late gone most definitely 
out of fashion.” Assuming this to be 
a fact, the author proceeds to prove 
“that just because something essen- 
tial, substantial and perennial finds it- 
self outmoded, it need not be de- 
pressed.” Throughout the pages of 
his bold and courageous book, this 
writer, who for the last dozen years 
or so has taken residence in Argen- 
tina, calls upon the intellectuals to 
emerge from their ivory towers and 
concentrate upon their own con- 
cerns. He is definitely impressed by 
the inroads that mediocrity is making 
in the ranks of our society and calls 
for a reassertion of the spiritual val- 
ues that seem to be under a cloud. 

This is truly a challenging and 
strong book, Written by one of the 
foremost intellectuals of our times, 
it should be widely read by those 
who wish to take their place in an 
embattled world. 

A. Tu. P. 


CHANGES AND CRISIS IN EUROPEAN 
GovERNMENT. By James K. Pol- 
lock and others. Rinehart and Co., 
New York. Pp. 253. $2.00. 
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Any book dealing with Central Eu- 
rope and particularly with Germany 
becomes especially readable when it 
bears the name of Dr, James K. Pol- 
lock as its author. Professor of Politi- 
cal Science and Chairman of the 
Division of the Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dr. Pollock has 
devoted a lifetime to the study of the 
problem covered in these pages. 

This compact volume is divided 
into ten chapters with the U.S.S.R., 
the Danubian Area, Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Netherlands and Great Brit- 
ain. Each chapter is well written and 
the whole book as conceived and put 
together gives a satisfactory picture 
of the European political framework 
as it existed shortly after the end. of 


the war. 
A. Tu. P. 


AMERICAN DrpLomaAcy IN ACTION. 
By Richard W. Van Alstyne. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford 
University. Pp. xv-836. $5.00. 

In writing this excellent study of the 

major historic events constituting the 

record of American diplomacy since 
the establishment of the Republic, 

Dr. Van Alstyne, Associate Professor 

of History, University of Southern 

California, has set a mark that it will 

be extremely difficult for his succes- 

sors to surpass. Only one who is fa- 
miliar with other studies of this type 
can truly appreciate the amount of 
work, no less than the author’s bril- 
liant ability to write such a strong, 
substantial and extremely readable 
book. One has to stress this point of 
readability in dealing with a subject 
of such tremendous importance as the 
record of America’s foreign policy 
over a century and a half, at a time 
when it is so necessary for our peo- 
ple, and particularly for the student- 
bodies in our universities, to become 
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conversant with the rapid evolution 
of the United States, from a new- 
comer into the family of nations to 
the position of a world power second 
to none. Dr. Van Alstyne has done 
that and more: his work is a happy 
combination of history and political 
science blending into a harmonious 
whole. His style is easy-flowing and 
smooth, his facts well substantiated, 
while the continuity of his narrative 
is as pleasing and relaxing as it is in- 
formative and rich. 

The historic milestones of Amer- 
ica’s political evolution from 1778 to 
1948 are sharply set forth in the 
course of the one hundred seventy 
years of our eventful national his- 
tory. His division of the subject mat- 
ter into clearly defined sections re- 
sponds to the best demands of con- 
temporary style. When, for instance, 
he tackles in his first part the subject 
of continental security, he traces his 
subject to the very beginnings of 
1783 before he comes to the defense 
of North America as of 1940-45, 
through a most engaging narrative of 
the events in the Old Southwest, 
Louisiana, the War of 1812, the arms 
reduction treaties regarding the Great 
Lakes, Cuba’s role in the Caribbean, 
the Civil War, the temporary Con- 
federate Independence, the French 
imbroglio in Mexico, and finally the 
events of our own times. 

In the same happy vein, the author 
takes us through the major events of 
the nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century, omitting nothing 
that has a bearing on the problem of 
security which for almost a century 
and three quarters has constituted the 
cornerstone of United States foreign 
policy. 

Dr, Van Alstyne continues in the 
same manner to lead his reader 
through the maze of the events bet- 
ter identified with America’s expan- 
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sion on the basis of the concept of 
Manifest Destiny. Here again, using 
the same economy of expression, and 
yet omitting nothing of importance, 
the author deals with the two basic 
formulas of America’s policy, as the 
country was carefully steering its 
course between neutrality and isola- 
tion, before bringing us to the pres- 
ent time, with the clearly implied and 
sharply defined American world- 
leadership, based on the combination 
of our national security, and the rap- 
idly abandoned policies of both neu- 


trality and isolation. 
A. Tu. P. 


History Is on Our Sine. By Joseph 
Needham. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1947. Pp. 226. 
$2.75. 

Although most of the material of this 

compact volume has been written 

over the last ten years, it loses nothing 
of its vital appeal in these post-war 
days. It is made of a collection of 
contributions to such British publica- 
tions as The Spectator, The Modern 

Churchman, University Forward, 

Time and Tide, Cambridge Review, 

and others, while still another por- 

tion is in the form of lectures and 
even radio broadcasts during the war 
years. The author, a distinguished 
scholar who reads Chinese classics in 
the original, translates Polish litera- 
ture in his spare time, and studies 
Aztec philology as a relaxation, is es- 
sentially a biologist, with a good deal 
of the religious philosopher in him to 
make him extremely readable and ex- 
ceptionally versatile. In the same ca- 
pacity, whatever he has to say of the 
place of religion in the modern world 
is of particular importance since it is 
set forth in a pleasant and engaging 
way, without a trace of pedantry in 
it. One of his best contributions in 
this volume deals with the Nazi at- 
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tack on international science, which 
is particularly interesting when con- 
trasted with the present Soviet Com- 
munist attack on art and science as 


well. 
A. Tu. P. 


DocuUMENTARY TEXTBOOK ON THE 
Unitep Nations. By J. Eugene 
Harley. Center for International 
Understanding, Los Angeles, 1947. 
Pp. xx-952. $7.00. 


Students of world affairs familiar with 
Dr, Harley’s previous work, Docu- 
mentary Textbook of the League of 
Nations, will find in this much larger 
and more complete volume all of the 
author’s vast erudition and consci- 
entious work reflected in what cer- 
tainly is the most detailed and the 
most all-inclusive collection of mate- 
rial covering the entire field to which 
this book is devoted. 

Divided into three major parts and 
twenty-five chapters, dealing with 
practically every aspect of humanity’s 
age-long effort to abolish war and to 
usher an era of effective understand- 
ing among nations and peoples, this 
work begins at the beginning of this 
endeavor, from the dawn of history 
to our own days. 

Dr. Harley pays particular atten- 
tion to the Old League and more es- 
pecially to those aspects of that or- 
ganization that dealt with the more 
practical aspects of international co- 
operation such as the excellent Inter- 
national Labor Office, the Committee 
of Cultural Cooperation, with which 
he was closely associated. Following 
which he takes up the preliminaries 
to the organization of the United Na- 
tions, with a formidable array of 
documents, data, and other material 
that makes this volume a valuable 
compendium of handy information 
on every aspect of such a vast and 
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complicated organization as the Uni- 
ted Nations. 

As is natural in a book of this char- 
acter, there are many aspects, facets, 
and isolated items that could not be 
included in one volume without mak- 
ing it unwieldy and unduly complex; 
what evidently the author sought to 
do was to give the reader and par- 
ticularly the student as wide a vista 
of the entire panorama of the back- 
ground of the United Nations as pos- 
sible, together with the most salient 
features of the most complex task 
ever undertaken by civilized man- 
kind, to substitute order for inter- 
national disorder, and peace for the 
threat of war, if the world as a 
whole is to advance toward loftier 
spiritual goals and greater practical 
objectives. 

Texts of the most important docu- 
ments relating to the birth of the 
United Nations, as well as to the old 
League itself, references to source 
materials, notations by the author, 
the whole completed with a substan- 
tial bibliography, make this a book 
that definitely belongs to the library 
of anyone who wishes to get an in- 
telligent insight into the workings of 
the United Nations. 

A. Tu. P. 


Tue UNIrep Nations ORGANIZATION 
Hanpsook. By Andrew Boyd. Pilot 
Press, Inc., New York. Pp. x-210. 
$2.50. 

For busy people who have only a 

limited time to spend on the United 

Nations, as a matter of study, this 

condensed and closely typed volume 

by one of the interpreters and liaison 
officers of the organization will give 

a wealth of data with all the neces- 

sary explanations of the various items 

of the Charter, and the specialized 
agencies attached to the United Na- 
tions. Captain Boyd, a specialist in his 
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field, took his degree in politics and 
economics at Oxford, and his book 
proved popular both in this country 
and in Britain. An interesting list of 
appendices at the end of the volume 
adds to its usefulness. 

A. Tu. P. 


THe Prosptem or War InN NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY EconoMIc 
Tuoucut. By Edmund Silberner. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton. Pp. xiv-332. $3.00. 

The Problem of War in Nineteenth 
Century Economic Thought is a 
study of the relationship between 
war and economic conditions, most- 
ly in Europe. Such pertinent ques- 
tions as, What part has war played 
in the evolution of mankind? What 
economic policy is most conducive 
to international accord? Should eco- 
nomics be subordinated to politics? 
Is military disarmament economically 
advantageous? are asked and an- 
swered through the writings of nine- 
teenth-century economists insofar as 
their works dealt specifically with 
these problems. 

The book is divided into three main 
parts, dealing respectively with eco- 
nomic writers who fall under the 
general heads of liberalism, protec- 
tionism or economic nationalism, and 
socialism. For the liberals such as 
Malthus, Ricardo, James Mill and J. 
S. Mill, war is regarded as econom- 
ically and socially harmful, immoral 
and stupid. It is due to national inter- 
ests not understood. Free trade is re- 
garded as the solution of the condi- 
tions which bring about war. An in- 
ternational court is advocated by a 
few liberals, but they do not, on the 
whole, believe that peace requires 
either an international or superna- 
tional organization. In contrast to the 
liberal school, the protectionists, not- 
ably Friedrich List and the German 
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Historical school, advocate national 
systems of political economy, They 
are pessimistic on the possibility of 
permanent peace and regard war as 
an inevitable result of the competi- 
tion between nations to obtain eco- 
nomic and military advantages. 

For the Socialists the problem of 
war is closely linked to social and 
economic conditions and the institu- 
tion of private property. They be- 
lieve that reforms bringing about so- 
cial and economic justice will remove 
the causes of war without the aid of 
supernational organizations. They are, 
on the whole, hostile to militarism. 

In a critical summary the general 
tendency to overstate the case and 
claim more than is warranted, is noted 
on the part of each of the three 
schools. In general it is concluded 
that each school studied tends to be- 
lieve that war is the result of a single 
factor and can be eliminated by the 
establishment of the economic and so- 
cial order it advocates, but the prob- 
lem is too complex to admit of a 
simple unilateral solution. 

Hass: 


Towarps CuristiAn Democracy. By 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1946. Pp. 101. 
$2.00. 

This suggestive little book by a 

prominent member of the present 

Labor Government in England was 

written during the closing months of 

World War II, and reflects the social 

attitudes prevalent at the time of ris- 

ing opposition to the Churchill ad- 

ministration. The author quotes F. D. 

Roosevelt with approval. He argues 

for a synthesis of Christianity with 

democracy, through the elimination 
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of the other-worldly ideas of the for- 
mer, and an emphasis upon the posi- 
tive reconstruction of society, which 
is the essence of democracy in action. 
The book is well written, and ably 
defends a Christian form of socialism 
against Naziism, It should be especi- 
ally valuable to all who are interested 
in understanding the philosophy of 
life of one of England’s leading ac- 


tive statesmen. 
D.S.R. 


Tue Uxraine: A SuBMERGED Na- 
TION. By William Henry Chamber- 
Jain. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. 91. $1.50. 


When this book appeared during the 
last war, the Ukraine was under Nazi 
occupation eagerly awaiting libera- 
tion, Today the Ukraine is the sec- 
ond largest Republic of the Soviet 
Union. She enjoys a separate individ- 
uality in the United Nations where 
she is represented by the fiery Dimi- 
tri Manuilsky, and she is busy with 
her reconstruction. The author traces 
the history of the Ukraine particu- 
larly from the seventeenth century 
and on, and he gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the country, its history, economic 
and cultural aspects. 

This account does not compare 
with the much larger and more ambi- 
tious work of Dr. W. E. D. Allen 
(Cambridge University Press) who 
goes back to the thirteenth century 
origins of the Kievan State to tell us 
all there is to be told about the Uk- 
raine. Nevertheless, for a short de- 
scriptive analysis of the country, the 
present volume is satisfactory as far 
as it goes. 

A. Tu. P. 
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